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TORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ROYAL 
SCHOOL of MINES. South Kensington and age to taaree a .—The 
SCHOOL will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd.—Th jpectus may 
be obtained on application, by letter, to the Secrerary, Science and ‘Att 
Department, South Kensington, S.W. 


are Me for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT 








PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
12, PR nove Manchester-square, W. 

President—FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Director—OSCAR BERINGER. 
Pianoforte—Walter Bache, Theodor Frantzen, J. 8. Shedlock, B.A., 
snd Oscar Beringer. Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition—E. ‘Prout, 
pA. and R. J. Hopper. Two Pianoforte ‘and One Harmony Lessons 
Weekly Fee, Six Guineas per Term. NEXT TERM commences SEP- 
TEMBER 26th. Entrance Days, September 21, 22, from Ten to Five. The 
Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students.—For jpectuses 
and all all particulars address the Director. 


PHE CARLYLE CLUB.- —The FIRST MEETING 
after VACATION will take place on FRIDAY, October 7th, at 
PM.» vo Paper will be read and a Discussion held ‘ On Prison 


Government 
For particulars of Membershi 
Sgcrzrany, Bridge House Hotel, 


QHEPHERD BROS.’ 
J LONDON ........ 
NOTTINGHAM 
HARROGATE 





or admission apply, by letter, to the 
ondon, S.E. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 
27, King-street, St. James's. 

. 6, Market-place. 

. 3, Royal Parade. 

BUXTON The Pavilion. 


Pen ARTS. —Mr. J. R. DICKSEE’S CLASSES 
for LADIES for the Study of the DRAPED LIVING MODEL, &c., 
| RE-ASSEMBLE on September 26th. Prospect! uses.—6, Fitzroy- 
4 que. 


\ AYALL 8 "ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIO, 164, 
a NEW BOND-STREET (corner of Grafton-street). —APPOIN T. 
MENTS entered for Night or Day by the Electric Light. Daylight Studios 
\ways available, Weather permitting. 


YEMS and PRECIOUS STONES, Mounted, can 
be PURCHASED at advantageous prices.—Bryce-Wricur, Mine- 


nilogist and Expert in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell- 
street. London, W.C. 


[SE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 


WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 




















regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, b 
M RAINE THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, Ww. 


"0 ART STUDENTS and OTHERS.—One or two 
LADIES can be received as BOARDERS ina — family in a 
square in the West of London. References excha’ ed =A ress L. P.8., 
L Sealy, Stationer, 125, High-street, Notting-hill, 


= , 
RT TEACHER.—DRAWING and PAINTING 

4i from NATURE, Models or Flat Copies (Figure, Landscape, 
lowers, &c.), in Crayons. Oil. or Water Colours, TAUGHT, in CLASS or 
PRIVATELY, by aSTUDENT of the ROYAL ACADEMY of LONDON, 
and Pupil of Léon Konnat of Paris. 

The Practical Instruction could be supplemented by Lectures on Art. 
Hi _ references. Personal interview preferred 

—Exhibitor at Royal Academy og London and Provincial Exhi- 
18 —Address, in first instance, T. Messrs. Howell & James's 
\rt Galleries, 5, Regent-street, Pall Mail, 5 s.W. 


THE WEST LONDON SCHOOL of ART, 
155, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 
In connexion with the Science and Art Department. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
Head Master—Mr. JOHN S. RAWLE, F-S.A. 
This SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED for the AUTUMN SESSION on 
MONDAY, October 3rd. Classes are held for instruction in Drawing, 
fainting, Modelling, Design, Architectore, Mechanical Drawing, &c. 
the LIFE CLASSES commence on October 3rd. uring the past 
“vStudents attended this School. Pupils can join at any time. Pro 
spectus can be obtained from 
THOMAS PF. CURTIS, Acting Secretary. 














DRI ITISH MUSEUM and all PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES.—Reference made. Copies oes and ne 
Kevised. Translations in all guages.—A 88, 
imeum: -street, London, W.C. 


F RENCH WIDOW LADY wishes to place her 

4 DAUGHTER—a Pupil at Queen’s eR a FAMILY residing 

wa walking distance from Harley-street, where her French and Music 

‘ould be considered as part _——— for board.—Madame J. F., 
‘, Loftus-road, Shepherd's Bush, 


ONDON HOME.—The Widow of a distinguished 
Physician, whose grown-up Son and Daughters are engaged in 
various Studies, wishes to meet with a YOUNG LADY or GENTLE- 
MAN having similar objects and desiring a Refined and Comfortable 
LONDON HOME. Pleasant sur society, and 
ee care are offered.—Address Mrs. L., 68, Belsize-park, London, 

















(uv IL SERVICE COMMISSION, — An Open 
Competition in London for One —— as SECOND-CLASS 
ASSISTANT in the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, OCTOBER 28th. 
Preliminary Examination in London, OCTOBER 25th. Age, 18-25.—For 
Regulations and Forms of Application address the Srcrerary, Civil 
ervice Commission, London, 8. 


Tay an sth 1 
COURSE of LECTURES on ANIMAL MOR- 
PHOLOGY, comprising the Anatomy and se gen Ah of a 

Animals illustrating each Class of the Animal Kingdo elivered 

‘y Mr. THOMAS DUNMAN, at the ages INSPITUTION, 

Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane, on oar J VENINGS, 

% 9 o'clock, commencing OCTOBER 6th. cotens Members 

of the Institution, 15s.; Non-Members, a aapettans gratis on 

‘pplication. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN (Author), in a Literary 

position in London, wishes to = —— EMPLOYMENT 
tor THREE or FOUR EVENINGS a WEEK.—Address N. D., care of 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Aguas, 59, Fleet street, EC 








YUM 





LADY, experienced in Travelling, wishes to 
JOINa PARTY or Accompany an Invalid GOING ABROAD for 
the WINTER.—R. M., 8, St. Aubyn's-road, Upper Norwood. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—ACCOUNTANT, in 
rising Practice, with good connexions, and part revenue derived 
from fixed Appointments, wishes to meet with a YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
desirous of learning the Business with view to PARTNERSHIP. Half 
Share of Income would commence about 20W. Could reside with Adver- 
pel for a term if desirable—Junion, 6, Bromell’s-road, Clap! 
mmon. 


A LADY, who has had much experience of Public 
Work as Honorary Secretary of Societies for the Promotion “4 
Education, Thrift. Health. and Temperance, wishes for REMUN 
RATIVE OCCUPATION. Is business-like, a good organizer, J 
acquainted with the principles of Hygiene and Domestic Economy, and 
has had some practice in Writing for the Press.—For address apply to 
AL Z., 90, Bloomsbury, Oxf ord-road, Manchester. 


CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN, an experienced 
Teacher and successful Author receives ONE or TWO BOYS to 
Educate with his own for the Public Schools, or otherwise. The House 
is in one of the healthiest Suburbs of London, and is enclosed in a 
beautiful garden of about half an acre. Home comforts and careful 
- rvision.-—Address, in the first instance, B. A., care of Messrs. Adams 
ncis Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 


ADVERTISER, just leaving a Publishing Office, 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as COLLECTOR or any place of 
trust. Can give undeniable references and good security (not cash).— 
T., 36, Mildmay-grove, Islington. 


O PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS.—RE- 
ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a PUBLISHER'S CLERK, with 
great experience of the Trade, Wholesale and Retail. Has been upwards 
of ten years in one of the largest Publishing Houses in London, in all 
Departments generally. Good knowledge of Paper and Print, &c.— 
A. c. ’ 79, Hintoa-road, Herne Hill-road, Brixton. 
O PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS.—A Gentle- 
man of Literary experience. with technical knowledge and a good 
Printing connexion, possessing a valuable Rotary Steam Printing 
Machine, desires TO LET the latter to a responsible Printing Firm, and 
coincidently to effect a business arrangement for printing and publishing 
on terms agri Address Panvor, care of Adams & Francis, Advertising 
Agents, 59. 59. Fleet-st street, E.C 


ANTED to PURCHASE, a well-established 
CLASS JOURNAL. One connected with the Learned Profes- 
sions preferred.—Lrx, Kelly & Co., Gray's Inn-gateway, Holborn, W.C. 


HE PRESS.—FOR SALE, the COPYRIGHT 

and PLANT of a DAILY EVENING PAPER in a very populous 

district in the Provinces where there is ample room fora good property. 
—Address Press, care of Mes rs. G. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to ——e that they 

— several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in Lendon and 
the Provinces. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations. and Audit of Accounts, 
eae. and 1, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E EC. 























EW EW PUBLICATIONS. — WYMAN & SONS, 
wtnag and Publishers, call attention to the facilities they 
possesss for the COMPLETE ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
TION of. PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals for either Printin, 
or Printing and Publishing. —74and 75, Great Queen street, London, wc 


RINTING.—NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS by 
FAST ROTARY MACHINES General Printing in all Branches. 
—Fleet Printing Works, 14. Whitefriars-street, London, E.C. 


RESS.—A REPORTER, of seven years’ expe- 
rience, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT ona WEEELY | PAPER. es 
references as to general and Address 
1, Portland-street Hereford. 


COMPETENT SUB- EDITOR, of Wide Experi- 
ence. is = to ACCEPT an ENGAGEMENT on a London lated 
—Address B. . B., May’s Advertising Offices, 158, Piccadilly 








EPORTER, with Sub-Editorial experience and 
first-) ate testimonials, SEEKS another ENGAGEMENT. Local 
Notes, Leaderettes, Descriptive baci 4 Weekly Paper preferred. 
Tectotal principles.—Address Resipent, 7, Drummond-street, Wolver- 
ampton. 


ANTED, on an old-established WEEKLY 

CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPER in the Midlands, a REPORTER. 

Must be able to take a Full Note and be a good Paragraphist. Keferences 

Seay .—Apply F. J.G, care of Messrs. White & Son, 33, Fleet-street, 
ndon. 








j.X PERIENCED CRITIC (Dramatic and Musical) 
4 and REVIEWER will shortly be at LIBERTY.—Address W. F, 
May’s Advertising Oftices, 159, Piccadilly. 


EADER and CORRECTOR of the I PRESS (mu (must 
be a Practical Printer) WANTED, in a Weckly News and General 
Printing Office. Must be able to finally Revise Proofs for Press. Ag 
knowledge of French — Latin desirable. No night —, ‘Hours 
fifty weekly —Address and Counties Herald ice, 
stating wages required, and giving full oan of past ond Present 
situations, and references as to and 





NOTES AND QUERIES.—* The FIGHT at DAME; 
EUROPA’S SCHOOL,” and the gn connected with it., 
A Series of Papers on this subjec M. xford,” 
is commenced in NOTES anp Q SERIES f tor THIS Spat (SA) TURDAY), 
September 24t 24th. —Joun FRANCIs, , 20, Wellington-street, Strand. 


waxr TED, 77MES NEWSPAPER, Dec. 23 
Oct. 1, 1855; Feb. 7, 1857; Jume 28, Oct. 15, Oct. 17, 1859 
March 21, June 6, 1863 ; 3 7, June 9, omy. &. 1364; June 22, 1866 
May 8, 1867; Sept. 10, 1869; 5 3. Feb. 14. April 9 
April 19, 1870; Jan. 1, Jan. iz, wn. 18, . “19, Stay 11, Oct, 13, 1872.— 
ELuor Srock , Paternoster-row, London, E.C 
T° BE DISPOSED OF, on account of Failing 
Health, the STOCK, GOODW pa. x FIXTURES of C 
STEWART, 11, King William-street, West id, London, W C., where 
he has carried’ on the business of ‘ineslogical and Antiqua’ ian Book- 
— for the last forty-five years. The amount required would he, say, 
. The Stock at the last taking was upwards of 6,000/ , and it may 
stilt be estimated at about the same he Fixtures, which are of the 
best material and make, cost about 400/.,and may be taken ata valua- 
ticn separately.—Apply ‘direct to 11, King William Street, London, W.C 


TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 
BLENHEIM AND OTHER LIBRARIES, 
ESSRS. H. SOTHHRAN & CO. having been 


4) often asked to undertake Commissions for Bookbuyers at the 
various London Sales of Books, beg to intimate that in the FORTH- 
COMING SEASON they are prepared to EXECUTE all COMMISSIONS 
entrusted to them with the greatest care on moderate terms Gentlemen 
wishing to enlist their services are sequested to make application either 
to their Central Establishment, 136, Strand; or their West-Ead House, 
36, Piccadilly. —September, 1881. 


N ALE and FEMALE GORILLA (SKEL ETONS) 
TO BE DISPOSED OF. Full grown and in —— condition.— 
Address X. 96, care of Charles Birchall, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 
RIVATE TUTOR.—An Oxford First Classman 
desires ENGAGEMENT. Classics and Four Modern Languages. 
Mathematics (Elementary), seven y: rience.—Address R. G. L., 
care of May's Advertising Offices, 159, oPiceadilly. 


CLERGYMAN or PRIVATE TUTOR —— 
room for a PUPIL on whom he could bestow especial attention 
requested to address 8. » care of Mather & Co., 71, Fleet-street, E.C 


UITION.—An Experienced Tutor, Rector of a a 
small coun “7 ie parish, receiving four Pupils to read for Oxford, 
will have TWO VACANCIES early in OCTOBER. Highest References 
to Noblemen and ba ater —Address Oxoniensis, care of Hatchard & 
Co., 187, Piccadilly, w. 
I RIGHTON. —The R Rev. R. HUDSON, M.A,, 
Wrangler, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and for a 
time an Assistant-Master at Eton, PREPARES a few PUPILS for 
CAMBRIDGE or the ARMY.—71, Montpelier-road. 


N ONTREUX, LAKE of GENEVA.—BoarpDIne 
SCHOOL for You NG GENTLEMEN .—M. and Madame KENKE- 
WITZ receive into their Establishment a LIMITED NUMBER of 

PUPILS for the Study of the French and German Languages with the 

usual branches of a sound English Education. l’upils of delicate con- 

stitution receive special attention. Masters resident in the House. The 
domestic arrangements secure every home comfort and English diet. 


PpaAsis.- .—Mme. HAVET’S SUPERIOR LADIES’ 

OL, 6, Rue de Longchamps, Trocadéro.—Parisians forming 
the majority, English Pupils have constant opportunities of speaking 
French, and means of prosecuting the Studies which they have begun in 
England, as they are regularly instructed in Languages, Literature, 
History, &c., all of which are taught through French by skilled Masters 
and Governesses. —Trospectus on application. 


([ULTION at ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A MAR- 

RIED CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon.), without Family, has VACAN- 
CIES for PUPILS to prepare for Public Schools or Universities All 
former Pupils have successfully. Only Three received Com- 
fortable Home; a few minutes from the Sea. Highest references.— 
Address Rev. R. Howanp, 7 , Church-road, St. Leonards-on-Sea 


~T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for SONS ef GENTLEMEN. Situation most healthy, and 
Sanitary arrangements perfect. Special care of delicate or very young 
boys. Reference to parents of pupils.—For Prospectus, address Rey. 
W. Harps, Falkland House, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


M RS. McKIM, assisted by JOSEPH McKIM, B. A, 


Bg eee French and German Ladies and Visiting Tee hers, 


























thorough EDUCATION and a comfortable Home for the 
DAUGHTERS. ‘of GENTLEMEN. Terms, a inclusive.—Sunny 
ik, Wilmslow, near Alderley, Cheshire. 


ISS BAKER’S KINDERGARTEN and TRAN- 
I SITION CLASSES, held at 6, Holland-park, RE-OPEN Sep- 
tember 26th. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLA SS for the 

SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13, Somerset-street, Port- 

man-square. The OCTOBER TEKM Commnanees THURSDAY morning, 
October 6th 


CHOLASTIC.—A rare OPPORTUNITY offers in 
a West Midland County to OPEN MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL.— 
Apply C. E , Medina Villa, Sydenham-hill, Bristol. 


] EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES, 8 and 9, 

York-place, Portman-square, Lon —The SESSION will begin 
on THURSDAY, October i3th. A COURSE of LECTURES on LOGIC 
will be y+ by w. c. Coupland, M.A. ro Yee gtd — particulars 
of S 














SPECIAL LONDON LETTER.—WANTED, for 
an old-established leading Liberal Daily, a LONDON LETTER, 
dealing chiefly with }olitical. and occasionally with Local, Literary, and 
Art subjects. It is indispensable that the writer, or writers, should be 
reliable, and have access to undeniably good sources of information at 
first hand; a concis: and vigorous style is essential. For such com- 
munications a liberal remuneration wil! be given, and it is strongly 
esired that only those who are qualified to fulfil the above requirements 
wut reply.—Communications, which will be regarded as confidential, 
may be addressed, in first instance, to F. B. J., care of Messrs. R. F. 
White & Son, 33, Fleet-street E.C. 





gz, &c., may be had at the 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


» r , rT 

ETALLURGICAL LABORATORY, KING'S 

COLLEGE, STRAND, LONDON, under the direction of Prof. 

A. K. HUNTINGTON.—Methods of Extracting Metals trom their Ores 

—Assaying and Mineral Analysis—Kefractory Materials ‘The Relation 

between the Mechanical and Chomient Properties of Metals and Alloys 
eee with the aid of Testing Machinery—Electro-Metallurzy, &c. 

tory open every day from Ist OCTOBEK, and on FNIDAY 

EV ENINGS from Mth October. It is optional to attend the Laboratory 

during any portion of a week. 
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ILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—There is a Department in connexion with BLAIR ODG. 
SCHOOL, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, for PREPARING PU pte for 
the above EX AMINATIONS. Be ves the past year the following 
Honours have been gpined ee Appointments to Woolwich Academy, 
including the First Place ; ~~ in the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion, &c.—Full particulars on application to the Heap Master. 
NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, W.C.— 
STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, RESIDE in 
the HALL, under Collegiate discipline. The Hall has been approved by 
the Secretary of State for India nig 8 of residence for selected candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service. Full particulars as to rent of rooms, 
fees, &c., on application to the ne or Secretary, at the Hall. 
. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 
+ 7 
RINITY COLLEGE, | LONDON. — The NEW 
SESSION will COMMENC Ez on MONDAY, Se ages 26th, when 
Students can be received for the DAY or EVEN CLASSES in— 
(1) The ag and Practice of Music; (2) Sepenmeeat of Literature 


and 
The ‘ANNU AL DISTRIBUTION of = plomas, Certificates, be oars and 
other Prizes will take place on TUESD/ September 27, at ht o'clock, 
when the INAUGURAL ADDRESS of the SESSION will be delivered by 
the Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus.B. F.L.S.. Warden of the College. 

owe “rec may be had of the Secretary, Trinity College, Mandeville- 
place, 


anchester-square, oy 
y ORDER of the ACADEMICAL BOARD. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY-STREET, W.—HIGHER COURSE for STUDENTS 
above eighteen years. LECTURES will be given in Divinity by the 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies; in English Language and Literature, by Prof. 
in French Lite- 















Morley ; in English History, by the Rey. J. de Soyres; 
rature, by Prof. Kastner; in Greek, by the Rey. A. W. Milroy ; Pn pager 
by Mr. W. Browne; in Mathematics, by the Rev. T. A. Cock; in 


in Chemistry, by Mr. J. M. Thom- 
in Harmony, by Prof. 
in Mental 


Roman History, by Mr. A. Rankine; 
; in Geology and Physiology, by Prof. Seeley ; 

Hulian; in Political Economy, by Mr. F. Y. Edgeworth ; 
Science, by Mr. James Sully 

FOUR YEARS’ COURSE for STUDENTS above fourteen years. Class 
teaching and individual instruction are given by the Professors and 
Assistant-Teachers of the College. 

The TERM for these Courses begins on OCTOBER 3rd. a 
for Entrance and Scholarships on SEPTEMBER 29th and X 

a School for Pupils of five years and upwards meet on SEPTEMBER 


There are several Boarding Houses sanctioned by the College. 
_ Applications for Prospec tuses to be addressed to the Src ‘the SecrErary. 


UNIVERSITY COL COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The ng of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will begin on 
ast yy ER 3rd. 
SION of the paca of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE w vill begin on OCTOBER 4th 
Instruction is provided for Women in all Subjects taught in the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 
etuses and Copies of bea Regulations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. (value about 2,0003.), may be 
oa from the College, Gower-street Ww. 
The EXAMINATIONS for the EN’ rH. “age EXHIBITIONS will be 
held on cae 28th and 29th of SEPTEM. 
The SCHOOL for BOYS will RE- OPEN on SEPTEMBER 27th. 
The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
way. TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER.— 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINA TION of the UNIVERSITY will 

be held at the OWE COLLEGE, on TUESDAY, October 4th, and 

the Following Days. The Registrar will be present for the purpose of 

Matriculating Students at the Owens College, on SATURDAY, October 

Ist, from 10 to 12, and on MONDAY, October 3rd, from 2to 4 p.m. Copies 
of the Regulations, &c., for Degrees will be ae on application. 

. ADAMSON, Registrar. 















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRI STOL. 


The NEXT SESSION will mate x on OCTOBER 10th, 1881. The 
College supplies for persons of either sex aboye the ordinary school 
age the means of continuing their Studies in Science, Languages, History, 
and Literature. The Chemical Laboratory is Open Daily from Ten to 
Five. Arrangements have been made by which Students in the Engi- 
neering Department can spend the six summer months as Pupils with 

ous Engineering Firms in and near Bristol. Information with regard 

to the lodging of Students will be given by the Principal, on application 

oe the sciier ac —For pouke ctus and further information apply 
. N. LANGLEY, LL.D., Registrar and Secretary 





IGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1881-82. 


The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made arrangements by 
which a thoroughly co tical as well asa thoroughly Liberal Education 
can be imparted. The Classes are strictly limited, and care is taken to 
give each Boy that ‘kind of culture of which he is most capable and 

which is most necessary to him. 

Full information is contained in the Report and Prospectus, which 
may be had on application to the Janitor at the School; to the Clerk to 
the Edinburgh School Board, 25, Castle-street ; or to the principal Book- 
sellers in Edinburgh 

A s will be enrolled at the High School on THURSDAY, the 29th, 

RIDAY, the 30th September, from Twelve till Three o'clock. 
The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on MONDAY, 3rd October, at Nine 


o'clock. 
K 1Ne@’s COLLEGE LONDON 
- LECTURES TO LADIES. 


The CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, October 10, at 5, Observa- 
tory Avenue, Campden-hill, W. (close to the High-street Kensington 
Station and Vestry Hall). 

Lectures will be aiveni on Holy Scripture, the Liturgy, Creeds and 
Articles of the Church of England, by the Rey. Canon Barry, D.D.; on 
English Language and Literature, by Prof. Hales; on English and 
Continental History, by Prof. Gardiner; on Ancient History, by Prof. 

arr; on French Language and Literature, by Prof. Mariette; on 
German Language and Literature, by Prof. Buchheim; on Italian Lan- 
Bribe. by Prof. Pistrucci; on Botany, by Prof. Bentley ; on rig 

Dr. Tirard, M.B.; on Chemistry, by G. S. Johnson, F.C.S .; on Gre 

dvanced Class), by Prof. Warr; on Greek (Elementary Class) a 
Greek ‘Testament, ‘by W. A. Gill, B.A. ; on Mathematics, by J. S. Bennett, 
M.A. ; on Harmony, by Prof. Monk ; on Drawing, by Prof. Delamotte; on 
Political Economy and Latin, by F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A 

Several of the Courses are adapted to the Examinations for the London 
Degrees and the Oxford and Cambridge Examinations. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, Miss 
Scumrrz, 26, Belsize Park: “gardens, 3 if 


OLLEGE and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCK- 
LAND, NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED 

for this Institution. He must have graduated in Honours at one of the 
leading Universities in the Uni <ingdom, and had experience and 
success as a Master in some important Public School. The salary will 
be 700/. per annum, without house allowance, but with pg rene fee 
of 10s. for every Pupil paying school fees. 150i. will be allowed for 
passage money to the colony he following gentlemen oon pote 
to act as a Commission for the selection of the Master:—Professor 
Blackie, of Edinburgh, Professor Jowett, of Oxford, Arthur Sidgwick, 
Esq.. of Oxford, and the Rev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. Intending 
Candidates can obtain of the undersigned application forms and printed 
statement, giving further particulars as to the School and conditions of 
the appointment, &c.—All ge must be made on the forms, and 
sent in on or before SEPTEMBER 30th, to Watrer Kennaway, New 








HE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM.—SESSION 1881-82. 
1. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The SESSION will commence on MONDAY, the 3rd of October, 1881. 

Students under sixteen years of age will be required to pass a P 
liminary Examination. 

2. EVENING CLASSES. 

These will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 5th of October, 1881. 
The Calendar of the ensuing Session, containing full information as to 
the aim and objects of the College, and the Courses of Instruction, is now 
ready, and may be obtained from the Publishers, Messrs. Cornish Bro- 
thers, Birmingham and Manchester, price 1s. 

GEORGE H. MORLEY, Secretary. 














THE LONDON SCHOOL of HOM(@OPATHY, 
52, GREAT ORMOND-STREET, RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C. 
Session 1881-82. 
The Annual Hahnemann Address by Dr. Richard Hughes, * Hahne- 
mann as a Medical Philosopher—The Organon ef Medicine,’ TUESDAY, 


October 4th, 4 p.m. The Hospital contains 70 Beds. Hospital Staff in 
connexion with the School: Dr. J. G. Blackley, Dr. D. Dyce Brown, Dr. 





GT. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL an 


The WINTER SESSION will oamed on a MONDAY, October 3, 1881, 
Students can reside in the College, within the Hospital Wards, Subject 

- the College Regulations.—For further particulars apply, personal: 
letter, to the Warpen of the College, the College, St. ‘Bartholomews 


Hospital’ E.Cc. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 
S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOS SPITAL and and 


COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 130/. each, tenable for One Year, 
will be Competed for on September 26th, and three succeeding days, One 
of the value of 130l. will be awarded to the best candidate a this 
Examination under twenty Page of age, if of sufticient merit, For the 
other candidates must be under twenty-five years of age. 

The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, ang 


— 

~~ Exhibition will be competed for at the same time, The 
subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three following languages, Greek, French, German. This is an an Open 
Bxaibition, ne the value of 50 








Washington Epps, Dr. R. T. Cooper, Dr. Tuckey. Lectarers: ( ) 
Dr. D. Dyce Brown, (Materia Medica) Dr. Pope, perorpeg 0 of Homeo- 
pathy) Dr. Richard Hughes. The School s a Medical Library 
(General and Homeopathic) and a Meas = Homeopathic Materia 


Medica.—For further particulars apply to th 
Ww IL L TAM. BAY Es Me D., Hon. See. 





must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical 
dia any Meteopal itan Medical School. urgical Practice 
The successful candidates will be required to enter at St. Bartholomew's 
— in a agp eae spate “ge Examination. 
‘or particulars application may e made to the Warp 
College, St. Bartholemew’s Hospital, E.C = of the 








THE MIDDL SEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 

SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3, with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. R. DOUGLAS POWELL. —The Medical 
School, which has lately been considerably Enlarged, provides the most 
complete means for the Education of Students preparing for the Uni- 
versity of — the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the other 
Licensing Bodie: 

TWO ENTRANCE sgh net Cage cake of the annual value of 25J. and 
20. per annum, tenable for Two Years, and a Science Scholarship, value 
50l., will be competed for on SEPTE: MBE KR 30th and OCTOBER Ist. 

Further information may be obtained from the Dean or the Resipent 

Dean. 


MupicaL OrriceRr, at the I ospital. ANDREW CLARK, 
GT. G GEORGE ‘sS HOSPITAL M EDICAL SCHOOL, 
te Hyde Park Corner, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. J. W. ARRINGTON HAWARD, 











at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown 100/. and 40/. Exhibitions are open to all Perpetual 
Students. 

The Two Brackenbury Prizes of 301. each, Sir Charles Clarke's Prize, 
the Thompson Medal, the Treasurer's, Brodie, Acland, Johnson, and 
General Proficiency Prizes are Open to all Students. 

The Appointments of House Physician and House Surgeon, of which 
there are Four, tenable each for One Year, are awarded by Competition, 
and no charge is made by the Governors of the Hospital for I r 


Residence, 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor Appointments are given 
without extra Fees. 

A Prospectus of the School and further information may be obtained, 
by personal application, between 1 and 3 p.M., or by letter addressed to 
the Dean at the Hospital. 


SCHOOL of ME DICIN 'E, Ez DINBURGH. 
Founded 1505. 

The LECTURES qualify for the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH and 
the other Universities; the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Edinburgh, London, and Dublin, and the other Medical and Public 
Boards. 


WINTER SESSION, 1881-82. 
On 3rd of OCTORER the PRACTICAL ANATOMY ROOMS and CHE- 
MICAL LABORATORIES will be OPENED 
On 24th of OCTOBER the INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered 
by Dr. MILLER, at Eleven o'cleck. 
On 2: ny be OCTOBER the LECTURES will be commenced. 
Anatomy : —— Anatomy; Course of Lectures; Course of Demon- 
strations—Mr. J. Symington. 
Anatomy : Practical Anatomy ; Course of Lectures; Course of Demon- 
strations—Mr. Charles W Cathcart. 
Chemistry: Lectures ; “tee Chemistry ; Analytical Chemistry—Dr. 
Stevenson Macadan 
Chemistry : Lectures ; "Practical Chemistry ; Analytical Chemistry—Mr. 
J. Faiconer King 
ge wn Practical Chemistry; Analytical Chemistry — Mr. Ivison 








Maca a. 
Chemistry Lectures ; Practical Chemistry ; Analytical Chemistry—Dr. 
I water. 


Chemistry Lectures ; Practical Chemistry ; Analytical Chemistry—Mr. 
. Buchanan. 

Practice of Physic—Dr. John Wyllie. 

Practice of Physic—Dr. J. O. Affleck. 

Practice of Physic—Dr. Byrom Bramwell. 

Pathology and Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Bryan Charles Waller. 

General Pathology—Dr. J. B. Buist. 


Systematic Pathology—Dr. D. J. Hamilton. 
Practical Lag gs a D. J. Hamilton. 
Surgery—Dr. P. 


Heron Watson. 
ne. 





Surger ry—Dr. A. G, Miller. 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Angus Macdonald. 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Charles Bell. 
Institutes of Medicine—Dr. James. 
Institutes of Medicine—Mr. James Hunter. 
Royal Infirmary— 
Clinical Medicine—Drs. George W. Balfour, Claud Muirhead, and 
Brackenridge. Dr. Angus Macdonald (for Diseases of Women), 
dicine—Tutorial Class for Physical Diagnosis.* 
Surgery—Mr. Joseph 
nical Surgery—Tutorial Class for Practical Surgery* 
Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health—Dr. Littlej Saad 
Materia Medica and eee Francis W. Me 
Materia Medica and Ther: ; Practical Materia ‘Medica, including 
Practical Pharmac a 4 w iiliam Craig. 
Natural a Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Andrew 
Wilso’ 










Diseases of ‘the Ear—Dr. Kirk Duncanson. 

Diseases of the Eye—Dr. “jm Robertson. 

Vaccination—Dr. band 

Diseases of Children—Dr. James Andrew. 

Diseases of Children—Dr. James Carmichael. 

cal Midwifery—Dr. Angus Macdonald. 

Practical Gynecology—Dr. Halliday Croom. 

Practical Midwifery—Dr. Charles Bell. 

* Under the Superintendence of the Lecturers of Clinical Medicine 
and Surgery. 









SUMMER SESSION, 1882. 
On Ist of MAY Classes will commence in Practical Anatomy and De- 
monstrations, Practical and Analytical Chemistry, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Practical Materia Medica, including Practica acy, 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children, Medical Jurlepresence 
and Public Health, Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery. Practical Ph 
siology, Practical Pathology. Natural History (Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy), Diseases of the Eye, Practical Medicine and Diagnosis, 
Medical Anatomy and Physical Diagnosis, Diseases of the Ear, Vaceina- 
tion, Diseases of Children, Insanity, Diseases of the Skin, Operative and 
Prac ‘tical Surgery, and P: ractical Midwifery. 
The minimum cost of the Education in this School of Medicine for the 
Double Qualification of Physician and Surgeon from the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, including the Fees for the Joint Examina- 
tion, is 95/., which is payable by yearly instalments during the period of 
=! ; whilst the menimum cost for the Single Scag gt of either 
Physician or Surgeon, including Fee for Examination, 

STEVENSON MAC: DAM. Secretary. 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

TWO CLASSES are held at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in each Year, 
for the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination at the University of London—from October to January, and 
from March to June. 

Fee for the Course of Three Months, 10/. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A CLASS is held in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scien. 

a Examination, and includes all the Subjects and Practical Work, ag 
‘oll: i 
BOTANY—The Rey. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab.; Lecturer on Botany to 


the Hospital. 
nogeeor ‘and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY — Norman Moore, M.D, 
tab.; Lecturer on Com tive ‘org to the Hospital. 
CHEMISTRY it E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 
oe ICAL and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY — Donald M‘Alister, 








Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Demonstrator of 
Natural Philosophy to the Hospital. 
Fee for the whole Course (to Students of the Hospital), 81. 8.; 
others, 10/. 10s. 
FIRST AND SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS 
SPECIAL CLASSES in the Subjects required for these Examinations 
are held by the Lecturers. Fee (inclusive), 7/ 
M.D. EXAMINATION. 
A CLASS in Logic for this Examination is held by W. GRAHAM, M.A, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin 
These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of 3 of Mudie’s Library.) 


UTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography 

with unique powers of artistic a. AUTOTYPE is cele. 

brated for its noble Collection of Copies of the OLD MASTERS, and for 

numerous fine examples of Modern Art, selec ty from the W orks of Rey- 

nolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De Neuville, Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti, Shields, Cave Thomas, &c. 

MUSEO de ADO, MADRID.—SUBSCRIPTION ISSUE of 397 
AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this celebrated 
Gallery.—For particulars and terms of Subscription, apply to the 
MANAGER. 

HOME EMBELLISHMENT with the finest Works of Art at a moderate 
price. Reprod uctions by the Autotype Company. A pamphlet of twenty- 
ee * Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ with 3 Llustrations, 
sent by post to any address. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS by the Autotype and Sawyer Collotype 
Processes. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, 
Numismatical, Archeological, and other Learned Societies, and by the 
leading Publishers in London and Paris. It affords the following 

tages: — The Prints direct on the paper, with suitable margins, 
ready for binding; the Fac-simile character of the results; the cheap 
ness for Editions of 250, 5 

To adorn at little cost the Walls of Home get oe Masterpieces, 

visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W. c. 
Director of Werte, J.R. SAWYER. 


7s. 









General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 


HE WICKED BORROWETH AND PAYETH 

NOT AGAIN.”’—The Library of Mary Ann Schimmelpenninck 

(Authoress of ‘ Memoirs of Port-Royal,’ &e.), with = i a motto on 

each book-label. See WILLIAM GEORGE ALOGUE, Part XCIV. 
(English Literature Series), 32 pp.—26, Park t, Tiristol. 


JQOOK COLLECTORS.—NEW CATALOGUE (i), 
Rare Books, Etchings, Engravings, MSS., &c., just published; over 
1,000 Lots.—Kera & Ricnarpson, 89, Queen-street, Glasgow 















Sales by Auction 
Scientific Instruments, &c. 


M?. J. C. STEVENS will include in his SALE 

by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 35, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on FRIDAY, September 30, a KEFI TING TELESCOPE, oD 
altasimuth stand, by Browning, almost new—Silvered Glass Speculum, 
inches diameter, &c.—a Refracting ‘Telescope, on alt- 
, by Dollond, object glass tive inches in diameter, beauti 
definition Ee uatorial Telescope on massive stand, 9} inch mirror, by 
With. Nine nba ng ogg ed ramet we Clock, &¢.—a 
Valuable Ch t— 

On view after 2 0 ‘clock the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 
MANCHESTER.—Sale of the v aluable and interesting Collec- 
tion of Oil Paintings and Water-Colour Drawings the Pro- 
perty of SAMUEL CROMPTON, Esq. M.D. 


APES, DUNN & PILCHER respectfully an- 
nounce the receipt of instructions from Dr. CROMPTON et 
leaving Manchester, to SELL by AUCTION, on T £ 
at the Gallery, Clarence-street, Manchester, his val able A LS BCTION 
of PICTURES and DRAWINGS ; including several Portraits in Oil, one 
of Tycho Brahe, of unusual interest, engraved in Nature—others of 
Selden, Philip le Bon, and Arne, Mus. Doc.—Two Early Italian Fictare 
of high class and in fine state, Incidents in the Life of St. Anthony a 
Padua. Amongst the Landscapes is a large and superb Specimen of 0! 
Crome. The Water-Colour Drawings comprise charming Specimens © 
David Cox, De Wint, Varley, W. Hunt, Havell, Nicholson, J. M. 
Turner, RA. Girtin, &e., some of which were exhibited at the Art- 
Treasures Exhibition of 1857, and in the Grosvenor Gallery Winter 


Exhibition of 1878-9. . 
May be viewed on Monday, October 3. Catalogues forw: arded on appli 















A Detailed Prospectus of the Classes will be forwarded on application 





Zealand Government Offices, 7, Westminster Chambers, London, 8S. W. 





to the Secrerary, whose Address is Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 





cation to the Auctioneers, No. 8, Clarence-street, Manchester. 
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OPINION OF THE LATE PRESIDENT GARFIELD 


N 


BEN-HUR: A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW. WALLACE, Author of ‘The Fair God.’ 
Small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 


OPINION OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


** Executive Mansion, bgemey my April 19, 1881. 
“DeaR GENERAL,—I have this morning finished reading ‘ Ben-Hur,’ and I must thank you for the pleasure it has 
iven me. The theme was difticult; but you have handled it with great delicacy and power. Several of the scenes—such 
3s the wise men in the desert, the sea-fight, the chariot race—will, I am sure, take a permanent and high place in literature. 
“ With this beautiful and reverent book you have lightened the burden of my daily life and renewed our acquaintance, 


which began at Shiloh. “ Very truly yours, 
“Gen. Lew. WALLACE, Santa Fé, New Mexico.” * (Signed) J. A. GARFIELD.” 


London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S NEW WORK. 


On October 10th, with Map and 235 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


SUMMER AND WINTER JOURNEYS THKOUGH SWEDEN, NORWAY, LAPLAND, 
AND NORTHERN FINLAND. 
With Descriptions of the Inner Lite of the People, their Manners and Customs, the Primitive Antiquities, &c. 


By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, 
Author of ‘ Explorations in Equatorial Africa,’ ‘A Journey to Ashango Land,’ &c. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CONTINUATION OF ELWIN’S POPE. 
On October 10th, with Fac-similes, Vol. III., 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


Edited by W. J. COURTHOPE, M.A. 


Being the POETICAL WORKS, Vol. III., containing the SATIRES, MORAL ESSAYS, &c., with Introduction and Notes. 
This Edition will be arranged as follows :—POETICAL WORKS, 4 vols. PROSE WORKS, 1 vol. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 5 vols. 


The Volumes already published are :— 


Vols. I. and II. POETRY. 
Vols. VI., VII., and VIII. PROSE WORKS and LETTERS. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 











Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A SCHOOL PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS., 


Editor of the ‘‘ Africa” Volume in ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel’ ; late Leader of the Royal 
Geographical Society’s East African Expedition. 


With Coloured Maps and Illustrations. 


“The cordial and appreciative reception accorded to the late Mr. Keith Johnston's ‘ Geography,’ the second edition 
of which, revised by Mr. Ravenstein, has already been issued, has induced the publisher to bring out this cheaper edition, 


EVERY BOY’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, F.R.G.8. 


Commencement of a New Series. Twenty-first Year of 
Publication. Prospectuses and Specimen Numbers sent on 
application to any address. Price 6d. Monthly; sent free 
by post for Twelve Months on receipt of 6s, 





In paper cover, price 6d. 
NO. 1 OF THE NEW SERIES OF 


EVERY BOY’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, F.R.G.8. 


Contents. 

1. WILLIAM DAMPIER: his Voyages and Adventures, 
By Henry Frith. With a Full-Page Coloured Ilus- 
tration. 

2. UNAC the INDIAN. Adventures in Central America. 
With Illustrations. 

3. The 17th LANCERS and the CHARGE of BALACLAVA. 
By Lieut.-Col. T. 8. Seccombe, R.A. With an Illustra- 
tion by the Author. 

4. The MARVELS of the POLAR WORLD. Translated by 
R. Routledge, B.Sc. (Lond.) F.C.8. With Illustrations. 

5. HISTORICAL SCENES: The Hundred Years’ War. By 
Madame de Witt. With Illustrations. 

6. CONFESSIONS of aCOWARD. With Lilustrations. 





EVERY BOY’S MAGAZINE. 
6d. MONTHLY ; post free for Twelve Months for 6s. 
£100 GIVEN AWAY IN PRIZES. 
This sum will be awarded during the course of the present 
Volume in Money Prizes—£3 3s. FIRST PRIZE, £1 ls. 
SECOND PRIZE—for the best and second best competitions 
in the following 
SUBJECTS. 


To be sent in by 

OCTOBER 10, 1881.—Original Design in Colours for the 
Back of a Saying Card. Original Short Christmas 
Story, not to exceed Four Pages of Avery Boy's Magazine. 

NOVEMBER 10, 1881.—Original Design for a Ball Pro- 

ramme. Model in Wood or Metal of any Agricultural 
mplement. 

DECEMBER 10, 1881.—Model Doll’s House in Wood. Set of 
Six Original Painted Floor Tiles. 

JANUARY 10, 1882.—Painted Dessert Plate. Original De- 
sign for Tablet Almanac. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1882.—Study in Still Life: Oil or Water 

lours. Carved Wood or Fretwork Bracket. 

MARCH 10, 1882.—Ilumination on Vellum or Cardboard : 
Quotation from any Poet. Original Painted Fan. 

APRIL 10, 1882.—Painting on Terra-Cotta. Etched Copper- 
plate: Landscape or Figure Subject. 

MAY 10, 1882.—Leatherwork : any subject. Original Animal 
Painting: Oil or Water Colours. 

JUNE 10, 1882.—Metal Work : any subject. Original Design 
for Cover of Every Boy's Magazine. 

JULY 10, 1882.—Original Design in Colours for a Drawing- 
Room Wall Paper. Painting on China: the Colours to 
be burnt in. 

AUGUST 10, 1882.—Working Model of a Clock. Original 
Design in Colours for a Birthday Card. 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1882.—Landscape in Oil or Water Colours. 
Frame, any Material, size of a Cabinet Portrait. 

For further particulars, see Every Boy's Magazine, No.1, 

New Series. 

GEorGE RouTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Miss ALICIA AMY LEITH. 


Commencing a New Volume. Fifth Year of Publication. 
Pr t and Specimen Numbers sent on application 








which is more especially intended for use in schools, The whole of the strictly geographical information has been ; 
but, by omitting the historical sketch, as well as the elaborately printed maps, it has become possible to reduce the price 
80 considerably as to place the book within the reach not cnly of the teachers, but also of their pupils.” 

Extract from Preface. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ORs mes 


THROUGH CITIES and PRAIRIE LANDS: Sketches of 


an American Tour. By Lady DUFFUS HARDY. 1 vol. demy 8vo. [On September 26th. 


MANAGEMENT of GRASSLANDS. By Arruur Rowanp. 


Edited by W. H. ABLETT. Forming New Volume of the Series “ Farming for Pleasure and Profit.” Large crown 
8vo. (On September 26th, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS of INDIA. By Georce C. M. Brrp- 


WOOD, C.8S.I. New Edition, with Map and 174 Illustrations, Large-Paper Edition. (This day. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PARSON O’ DUMFORD.’ 


The VICAR’S PEOPLE: a Story of a Stain. 


MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


The MISSING NOTE: 


1 vol. 


By GEeorGcE 
[ This day, 


a Novel. By Mrs. Grorce Consett. 


[This day, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





to any address. Price 6d. Monthly ; or sent free by post for 
Twelve Months on receipt of 6s. 





In paper cover, price 6d. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Miss ALICIA AMY LEITH. 
Contents. 

1, The OLD HOUSE in the SQUARE: a Serial Story. By 
Alice Weber. Chapters I.and II. With an Mlustra- 
tion by M. E. E. 

2. PEN-and-INK SKETCHES: Sister Dora. By Alice King. 
With Portrait. 

3. SCHOOL GIRLS all the WORLD OVER: Lory the 
Little Negress. With Illustrations. 

4. SCENE PAINTING in the BACK DRAWING-ROOM. 
By C. V. Colnaghi. With a Full-page Coloured Lllus- 
tration. 

5. AUTUMN. By C. A. Burke. 

6. SEEJUNGFER: a Serial Story. 

* Mademoiselle Mori,’ Chapter I. 

7. PUZZLES. 

8. ODDS and ENDS. NEEDLEWORK, &c. 


By the Author of 





EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE. 
6d. MONTHLY; post free for Twelve Months for 6s, 


Prizes are given away monthly for the best Competitions 
in Essays, Work, Drawing and Painting, Poems, and other 
Subjects. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, 


Ludgate-hill. 
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MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH: 
THE FOUR MAC NICOLS: 


THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. ; 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


NEW TESTAMENT in the 
ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by 
B. F. WESTCOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, and F. J. A. 
HORT, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge: late 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, each, 


Vol. I. TEXT. 
Vol. II. INTRODUCTION and APPENDIX. 


“This work, formed exclusively on docu- 
mentary evidence without reference to any 
printed text, has been long expected by scholars. 
It is probably the most important contribution 
to Biblical learning in our generation. The 
revisers, it is understood, had the advantage of 
consulting it during the progress of their work.” 

Saturday Review, 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. 


By H. E, ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C, SCHOR- 
LEMMER, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in 
the Victoria University, the Owens College, 
Manchester. With Illustrations. 8vo. Vols. I. 
and II. Inorganic Chemistry, Vol, I, The Non- 
Metallic Elements. 21s, 

Vol. II. METALS. Two Parts. 18s. each. 
Vol. III. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 21s. 


The CANDLE of the LORD, and other 


SERMONS. Bythe Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
Boston. Crown 8vo. 68, 


LAY SERMONS. By Professor John 


STUART BLACKIE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 


REVEALED RELIGION and the COURSE and 
CONSTITUTION of NATURE. By CELLA- 
RIUS. Crown 8vo. 63. 


The SERMON on the MOUNT. An 


Exposition drawn from the Writings of St. 
Augustine, with an Essay on his merits as an 
Interpreter of Holy Scripture. By R. CHENE- 
VIX TRENCH, Archbishop of Dublin, Fourth 
Edition, Revised. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS, 
(New Volume.) 

PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO and 
MENEXENUS. 
M.A, 


Edited by C. E. GRAVES, 
18mo. 1s, 6d, 


MAaAcMILLAN & Co, London, W.C, 


— 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


“~~ 





‘ 


On the 26th of October will be published, 


MY DARLING’S RANSOM. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, 
Author of ‘ High-Water Mark,’ ‘ The Husband's Secret,’ ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ &c. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for 188], 


MY DARLING’S RANSOM will contain numerous Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s, 6d. a New Work of Travel by i: 


JOHN F. KEANE, Author of ‘Six Months in Meccah,’ 


MY JOURNEY TO MEDINAH: 


Describing a Pilgrimage to Medinah performed by the Author, disguised asa Mohammedan, 
By JOHN F. KEANE, Author of ‘ Six Months in Meccah.’ 





Now ready, price 1s. Illustrated Boards, Now ready, price 7s. 6¢. with an Illustration, 


The TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By} MEN WE MEET in the FIELD; 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SAL&, Author of ‘The Seven or, the Bullshire Hounds, By A. J. BAGOT (Baga. 
Sons of Mammon,’ &c. telle”). Crown 8vo. With an Illustration. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map, price 12s. 


AMONG THE SONS OF HAN. 


Notes of a Six Years’ Tour in various Parts of China and Formosa, 
By Mrs. THOMAS FRANCIS HUGHES. 


“One of the most interesting and successful books upon China which has ever been written.”—Court Jou mm al, 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
LADY GLENDONWYN. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ The Cameronians,’ c. 











3 vols. 
[ Shortly, 


The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire ; CHLOE ARGUELLE ; or, Caricatures 
Story. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘ Larry of the Humbugs. By the Author of ‘The Rebecca 
Lohengrin,’ &c. 3 vols. Rioter.’ 2 vols. 








FRAGOLETTA. 


By “ RITA,” Author of ‘ My Lady Coquette,’ ‘A Sinless Secret,’ &c. 


3 vols. 
(On the 10th October, 


A ROSE in the SAWDUST. By Mrs. | SCEPTRE and RING. By Mrs. B. H, 


COMPTON READE, Author of ‘Rose and Rue,’ BUXTON, Author of ‘ Jennie of the Prince's,’ ‘ Nell—On 
*Sidonie,’ &c. 3 vols. and Off the Stage,’ &c. 

“ . ‘ ii tee “The good work she did in depicting the real life of the theatre 
Mrs. Reade’s story is pleasing and pretty."’—Squire. | behind the scenes should always be remembered in her favour. : 

' aAthenaun 


3 vols. 





A ROMANCE OF REGENT STREET. 


By ANNABEL GRAY, Author of * Margaret Dunbar,’ &c. 3 vols. [la the press, 


LADY OTTOLINE. By Mrs. Lodge. | In SPITE of FATE. By Katharine 
3 vols. CLIVE. 3 vols. 


“This is the most extraordinary book which has come under our “ There is originality of style and treatment both in the writing and in 
notice for a long time past.’’—Co. rt Journal. the story."'—Life. 


MERELY PLAYERS. 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY (“ Ernest Wilding ”), Author of ‘ Songs of Passion and eer 2 vols. 
(Just ready, 


YOUNG CQELEBS. By Percy Fitz-; TOO RED a DAWN. By Mabel Col- 


GERALD, Author of ‘The Life of George IV.,’ ‘ Diana LINS, Anthor of ‘An Innocent Sinner,’ ‘Our Bohemia, 
Gay,’ ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 3 vols. &e. 3 vols. 


TRUST HER NOT. 


By HELENA GULLIFER. 3 vols. 

















[On the 26th inst, 


TINSLEYS MAGAZINE for OCTOBER (No. 171) 

Will be ready on the 28th inst., and will contain— 
Continuation of the New Serial Stories, STRAWBERRY LEAVES and MERELY 
PLAYERS—The ENGLISH of AMERICA, by ALBANY DE FON BLANQUE—Mrs. 
FITZGERALD'S MARRIAGE, by JEAN MIDDLEMASS—OUT at SEA, by BARBARA 
DEMPSTER—The ART of TRAVELLING, by Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH—EVA DALTON'S 
REVENGE, by R. WOGAN MACDONNELL—A HAPPY FAMILY, by HENRY 8. LEIGH 
—A STRANGE SHOT, by ARTHUR T. PASK, &c. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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WARD, LOCK & COS NEW PUBLICATIONS—FIRST LIST. 


LE aaa eee eases ww 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


WARD & LOCK’S UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; or, Self-Culture for All. With hundreds of 


Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. Prospectus post free on application, 
The Attene um } gays s— “The work is excellent, and it is to be hoped it may meet with the popularity it deserves.” 














COMPLETE IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME. 


WORTHIES of the WORLD: a Series of Original Lives of Great Men of all Countries and all 


TIMES. With Portraits. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. Prospectus post free on application. 
“We know a nothing in the same class of literature equally readable, impartial, and valuable as these sketches.”—Derby Mercury. 





THE MOST USEFUL BOOK YET PUBLISHED FOR AMATEURS IN THE CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC: a Complete Guide to all Operations in Building, Making, 


and Mending that can be done by Amateurs. With about 750 Illustrations of Tools, Processes, Buildings, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. Prospectus post free on application. 
- “A most useful book, not only to working men but to all classes of people.”—dinburgh Daily Review, 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, BROUGHT UP TO THE AUTUMN OF 1881. 
HAYDN'’S DICTIONARY of DATES, for Universal Reference. By Benjamin Vincent, Librarian 


of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. agp enteenth Edition, Enlarged, Revised, and Corrected to Autumn of 1881. Containing 10,000 Distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and 
Facts. enag=s 8vo. cloth, 18s, ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. Prospectus post free on application. 


The Times says :—*‘ ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of i is the most universal book of reference, in a moderate compass, that we know of in the English language.” 











AN ENTIRELY NEW ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


WARD & LOCK’S STANDARD ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


With 40 Fuli Pages of Engravings and a Copious Appendix. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. Prospectus post free on application. 


The Atheneum of Sept. 17th, 1881, says :—‘‘ We have here, in a compact and neatly got-up volume of some 530 pages, a very full and comprehensive vocabulary of the English 
language. The work is brought well up to date, and we have noticed but few omissions and still fewer errors...... Altogether, for its size, it will be found to be the most complete popular 
dictionary of ¢ our language yet published.” 





COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


WARD & LOCK’S BOOK of FARM MANAGEMENT and COUNTRY LIFE: a Complete 


Cyclopedia of Rural Occupations and Amusements. With Coloured Plates and hundreds of Engravings. Large crown 8vo, half-roan, price 7s. 6d.; half- calf, 10s. 6d. 











BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPAEDIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, relating to 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and CHRONOLOGY. New and Enlarged Edition, Revised to date of publication. With hundreds of ieasedinns and numerous 
Coloured Maps. 2 vols. royal 8vo. half-roan, price 21s. 


“We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information.”—Scotsman. 








*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUES of Ward, Lock § Co.’s Publications post free on application. 


NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The most Complete History of the World ever published. 
IN SEVENPENNY MONTHLY PARTS.—(COMPLETE IN 28 PARTS.) 


WARD & LOCK’S 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


Profusely Illustrated with Original Wood Engravings. 











IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS.—PART 1 NOW READY. 


WARD & LOCK’S 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


Profusely Illustrated with Original Engravings. 





IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS.—PART 1 NOW READY. IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS.—PART 1 NOW READY. 
WARD & LOCK’S THRIFT BOOK: a Cyclopedia of | DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. With 
Cottage Management and Practical Economy for the People. Profusely illustrated. numerous Engravings. Complete in 10 Parts. Prospectus post free. 


Complete in 10 Parts. Prospectus post free. 
IN ONE SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS.—PART 1 NOW READY. 
IN SEVENPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 


LAND, SEA, and SKY; or, Wonders of Life and Nature. HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. | Seventeenth 


Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. BROUGHT DOWN to the 





Beautifully Illustrated. Complete in 13 Parts, Prospectus post free. AUTUMN of 1881. Complete i in 16 Parts. Prospectus post free. 
IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS.—PART 1 NOW READY. IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS.—PART 1 NOW RBADY. 
HALLAM’S LITERATURE of EUROPE in the| HOLY THOUGHTS on HOLY THINGS. A Selection 
FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. With numerous from the Writings of the Great and Good of All Ages. Edited by the Rev. EDWIN 
Engravings. Complete in 14 Parts. Prospectus post free. DAVIES, D.D. Complete in 12 Parts. Prospectus post free. 





*,* PROSPECTUSES of the above important Works are now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, and the Publishers will be 
happy 1 to supply, post free, any quantities required for distribution. Early application should be made, and the quantity that can be used stated. 





London: WARD, LOCK & CO. Warwick House, Salisbury-square, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


———_ 


27th, price One Shilling, 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER, 1381. 


1. KITH and KIN. By Miss Jessie Fothergill. (Continued.) 
ERSONAL REMINISCENCES of LORD STRATFORD and the 
CRIMEAN WAR. IV., V 
3. A DAY’S SPORT in the CRIMEA. 
4. The STORY of MARIE DUMONT, a FARMER’S DAUGHTER. By 
Lady Pollock. Part I 
5. FASHION and FRIVOLITY. 
6. The STORY of a RAILWAY JOURNEY. 
Balcarres). Part I. 
7. The CAMPAIGN of MOSCOW. Part II. 
8, The FRERES. By Mrs. Alexander. (Continued.) 
*.* Cases for binding the Volumes = Temple Bar can be obtained of all 
Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


On Serremrer 2 


B» 


By Lady Lindsay (of 





NOTICE.—On Tuesday Next, at all Libraries, 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PROBATION,’ 
Entitled 


KITH AND KIN. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of ‘The First Violin,’ ‘The Wellfields,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FASCINATION.’ 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
By LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE, 


Author of ‘ Fascination,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘ DAVID ARMSTRONG.’ 


A MAN OF THE DAY. 
By the AUTHORS of ‘ DAVID ARMSTRONG.’ 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADYBIRD.’ 


A WILL AND A WAY. 


By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of ‘Too Strange not to be True,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The story i is told with simplicity, and has touches of real 
pathos.”— Me ette. 
“The whole married ‘life of Aline is sketched with great 
delicacy and vigour.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 
THE MYSTERY IN PALACE 
GARDENS. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. 





At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


DOROTHY’S TROTH; 


And other Poems. 
By E. RIDGWAY. 





At all Booksellers’, 
TWO STORIES BY MR. MOUN- 
TENEY JEPHSON 


THE RED RAG./uE WOULD BE 
A SOLDIER. 


price 3s. 6d. 
“The Red Rag’ abounds in 3 

In crown 8vo. cloth, with 
4 Illustrations, 


ood —_ from first to last, and 
there is hardly a a of any 
prominence who not either 
witty himself or the cause of price 3s. 6d. 
humour in others.’ —Times. i 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—>——_ 


NEW WORK OF TRAVEL. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, 21s. 


A VISIT TO ABYSSINIA: 


AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVEL IN MODERN ETHIOPIA. 
By W. WINSTANLEY, 
Late Fourth Queen's Own Hussars. 


“Mr. Winstanley may be congratulated upon having produced a 
capital record of travels. The narrative is written in a lively and enter- 
taining style, and abounds in capital character-sketc hes of the men with 
whom the author was brought in contact.’’—Atheneum. 


MRS. GUTHRIE'’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
By MRS. GUTHRIE, 
Author of ‘Through Russia,’ ‘My Year in an Indian Fort,’ &c. 


“A charming book, remarkable for the “yp sr 4 and brilliance of the 
pictures which it sets before us.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


MRS. MACQUOID'S NEW STORY. 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LITTLE FIFINE. 


By MRS. MACQUOID, 
Author of ‘ Patty,’ ‘ Beside the River,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. MILLS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


TOO FAST TO LAST. 


By JOHN MILLS, 
Author of ‘The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 
“The author of ‘The Old English Gentleman’ has produced another 
novel which will bear favourable comparison with its predecessor. It is 


an interesting story, full of life and incident.’’—Sunday Times. 


MR. PERCY GREG'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


IVY: COUSIN AND BRIDE. 
By PERCY GREG, Author of ‘ Errant,’ &c. 


‘Ivy’ can be recommended pretty strongly to persons who are able 
: recognize accurate drawing of character, and still more strongly to 
these who appreciate pathos.'’—Saturday Review. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ST. OLAVE’S.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols 


A MAN’S MISTAKE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ST. OLAVE’S,’ &c. 





MRS. SPENDER'S NEW NOVEL. 
Next week, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TILL DEATH US DO PART. 
By MRS. J. K. SPENDER, 
Author of ‘Godwyn’s Ordeal,’ &c. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work —— in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human, Barbara’s History. By Amelia 


Nature. B. Edwards. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


The Crescent — the Cross. By | No Chure 





Eliot Warbu' Christian's’ Mistake. By the 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
A oman’s Thoughts about | Alec a By George Mac 
Women. By the Auther of Donald, L. 
‘John Halifax Agnes. B hi. Oliphant. 
Adam ae By ame. Oliphant. | A Noble sw ‘es Author of 
Sam Slick's W ‘John Hal: 


Fore h pig's New Amerie _— 
B the Author obert coner. By George 
J Donald, LL.D. 7 ” 
The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Annals of an Eventful Life. By 
. W. Dasent 


David Eiginbrod. “By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D. 


rdimal Wi Reve a 
A Life for a oe 
ef ‘John 
Leigh Hunt's Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
The — of Norlaw. By Mrs. 





Oliphan: 
The esiishwomen in Italy. 
Nothing New. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke's Romance — the _— 
Adéle. By Miss 
Studies from Life. 
of ‘ John Hali 
Pip acer S Money. 
Jeaffresen's Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
St. Olave’s. 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 


“By t the Author 


Norton. 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 





A Brave oar %' By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Hannah. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax.’ 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. , BY the Author 
of ‘John Hali 

A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

» *- a Lady. By E. Frances 


Phabe. , oe A Mrs. Oliphant. 


Life of Marie — by 
Professor C. D. Y: 
Sir Gibbie. By g ae Mac 
Donald, LL.D. 


Young Mrs. i By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B. 
Edwards, 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


— =o 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
COMPLETE SETS. 
1, Price £1 1s. Sixpenny Edition, in 4 vols, 


8vo. in half French morocco. The Same in 
half-calf, price 17. 7s. 


2. Price £1 13s. Pocket Edition, illustrated 
with 125 Woodcuts, in 12 Vols. feap. 8vo, 
cloth; or price 2/. 12s. in half-calf. The 
Same in 25 Vols. cloth, price 1/. 17s.; or in 
limp Cape morocco, price 3/. 5s. 


3. Price £4 4s. Centenary Edition, with Ad. 
ditional Notes, illustrated with 158 Steel 
Plates and 25 Woodcut Vignettes, in 25 Vols, 
crown 8vo. cloth. The Same may be had in 
half-calf or morocco. 


4, Price £6. Roxburghe Edition, illustrated 
avith 1,600 Woodcuts and 96 Steel Plates, in 
48 Vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, paper label. The 
Same, cloth lettered, gilt tops, 7/. 73.; or 
half-leather binding, price 8J. 8s. 


5. Price £10 12s. 6d. New Library Edition, 
illustrated with about 200 Steel Engravings 
by the most eminent Artists of their time, 
many of whom are Royal Academicians, In 
25 Vols. large 8vo. cloth. Each Volume 
contains an entire Novel, printed in large 
type. 


THE POETICAL WORKS. 


1, Price 3s. Handy Edition, Complete, with all 
the Author’s Notes and Introduction, and 
with several Woodcut Illustrations, in fcap, 
8vo. cloth, gilt edges. The Same in full 
morocco, price 6s. 6d. 


2. Price 10s. 6d. Select Edition, in Box. The 
Poems in 6 Vols. 18mo. cloth. The Same, 
Box and Vols. in morocco, price 17s. 


3. Price 16s. Abbotsford Edition, illustrated 
with 26 Steel Engravings by TURNER, and a 
Portrait, 1 Vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth, The 
Same in morocco extra, price 35s. 


4. Price £1 10s. Roxburghe Edition, in 12 Vols. 
fcap., with Steel Frontispieces and Vignettes, 
cloth, paper label; or 2/. 2s. in half French 


morocco. This is the only Edition which 
contains the ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.’ 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


1. In One Volume, 8vo. double columns, price 
2s. 6d. in cloth. 


2. In One Volume, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
and larger type, price 7s. 6d. in cloth. 


3. In Three Volumes, for the Pocket, with 
Woodcut Vignettes, price 4s. 6d. in cloth. 





weal LIFE. 


By J. G. LOCKHART. 


Crown Edition, with Prefatory Letter by the late 
J. R. Hore Scort, of Abbotsford, in 1 Vol. 
cloth, price 63. 

NOTICE.—As certain Incomplete Editions 
of the Waverley Novels and other Works of 
Scott have recently been issued, the Public are 
warned against all but the Author’ s Editions, 
which are published by A. & C. BLACK, of 
Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
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LITERATURE 


— 


The Afghan War of 1879-80. By Howard 
Hensman. With Maps. (Allen & Co.) 
Sir FrepErickK Rozerts says of the letters 
here published in a collected form that 
“nothing could be more accurate or 
graphic.” As to accuracy no one can be a 
more competent judge than Sir Frederick, 
and his testimony stamps the book before 
us as constituting especially trustworthy 
material for history. Of much that he 
relates Mr. Hensman was an eyewitness; of 
the rest he was informed by eyewitnesses 
immediately after the occurrence of the 
events recorded. There could, therefore, 
be little doubt as to the facts mentioned. 
Credibility might be concurrent with incor- 
rect deductions, but we are assured by Sir 
Frederick Roberts that Mr. Hensman’s 
accuracy is complete in all respects. This 
means only, of course, that Mr. Hensman 
has correctly described the general’s ideas 
and views, but that is a great deal; and if 
the chronicler of the war errs, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he does so in 
company with the leading actor in the 
drama. Mr. Hensman enjoyed singular 
advantages during the first part of the war, 
for he was the only special correspon- 
dent who accompanied the force which 
marched out of Ali Kheyl in September, 
1879. The book will do much to enhance 
Sir Frederick Roberts’s high reputation. 
It is apparent from Mr. Hensman’s narra- 
tive that Sir Frederick, in the retributive 
measures which he adopted when in occupa- 
tion of Cabul, was careful to be discrimi- 
nating in punishment even at the risk of 
allowing the guilty toescape. On the march 
to Cabul he issued a general order to 
the army in which occurs the following 

passage :-— 

“The dictates of humanity require that a dis- 
tinction should be made between the peaceable 
inhabitants of Afghanistan and the treacherous 
murderers for whom a just retribution is in 
store, and Sir Frederick Roberts desires to 
impress on all ranks the necessity of treating the 
inoffensive population with justice, forbearance, 
and clemency.” 

At the same time he issued a proclamation 
calling on the peaceable and innocent in- 
habitants of Cabul, if unable to prevent 
resistance to the British army, to provide for 





their own safety by coming into his camp or 
by such other means as might seem good to 
them. He also recommended that women 
and children should be removed from the city 
out of harm’s way. He added that all per- 
sons found armed in Cabul would be treated 
as enemies of the British Government. An 
instance of the treacherous disposition of 
the Afghans and the necessity of dealing 
sternly with them was afforded in the 
operations after the action of Charasia :— 
‘*One piece of experience was certainly gained, 
and that was that the villagers about Cabul are 
hostile to us almost to a man. Five of them 
belonging to Aoshahr were made an example of 
by Col. Ross, of the 14th Bengal Lancers. They 
treacherously fired into the Lancers after having 
salaamed to them as they passed. The ruffians 
were captured with their guns still in their hands. 
It is only by such severity, and by taking no 
prisoners in action, that any impression is made 
upon the Afghan mind. Such prisoners as are 
brought in are tried by a military commission, 
and the great majority are shot. There is just 
a fear that too much leniency may be shown, as 
the work is rather distasteful to British officers.” 


After taking possession of Cabul, Sir 
Frederick Roberts issued a proclamation in 
which he announced that though the inhabi- 
tants of the city had abetted the murder of 
the British Envoy and his companions, and 
afterwards resisted the advance of the 
British troops, the allies of the Ameer, 
yet the city would not be destroyed. Cer- 
tain penalties, he announced, were, how- 
ever, to be inflicted, and any man bearing 
arms within five miles of Cabul would be 
liable to the penalty of death. The pro- 
clamation wound up with the promise of 
certain rewards for the apprehension of any 
person who was concerned in the massacre 
of Cavagnari and his companions, or who 
had fought against the British troops since 
September 3rd. To seek to punish those 
who were concerned in the massacre was 
just ; but to embrace in the same category 
those who merely resisted our advance was 
a harsh exercise of the rights of a con- 
queror, and cannot be justified. As a con- 
trast to this severity we may mention that, 
in the battle fought by General Roberts’s 
victorious army at Candahar, the cavalry 
spared many men whom they would have 
been quite justified in killing. The author 
says, speaking of the fugitives :— 

‘* Hundreds took refuge in the villages, buried 
their arms or hid them securely away, and came 
out to greet our troops in the guise of harmless 
peasants. If these had been slaughtered in cold 
blood the cavalry would have returned with the 
report that not 300 or 400, but 1,300 or 1,400 of 
the enemy had been killed. I do not make this 
statement on my own unsupported authority, 
but on the direct testimony of cavalry officers 
engaged in the pursuit. Thus the 9th Lancers 
gave chase to a large number of men evidently 
in full flight. On coming up with them the 
Lancers found these fugitives without arms, and 
though there could be no reasonable doubt that 
they had hidden their weapons some little time 
before, Lieut.-Col. Bushman ordered his men to 
spare their lives...... Our cavalry could not take 
prisoners, as they had to continue the pursuit ; 
and these units of the Mazra army were shown 
that mercy which they had refused to our men 
retreating from Maiwand.” 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
book is that which describes the march of 
Sir Frederick Roberts from Cabul to Canda- 
har. His force consisted of 9,987 fighting 
men, with about 8,000 camp followers, 1,977 





chargers, 750 artillery mules, and 7,235 
transport animals. A few donkeys and 
other animals were picked up on the road. 
Many of the inhabitants on the line of march 
were hostile, and indeed displayed their 
hatred of us by attacking isolated stragglers 
whenever they got a chance. No reliance 
could be placed on obtaining local supplies, 
and the road passed through a difficult 
country, well suited for desultory attacks. 
Yet with a merely nominal loss and an 
almost—under the circumstances—infini- 
tesimally small sick list, Sir Frederick 
Roberts accomplished his march of 300 
miles to Robat, where he came into touch 
with the Candahar garrison, in twenty days. 
A more brilliant feat of its sort has never in 
the history of modern warfare been accom- 
plished. The relieving army, arriving 

of spirits, health, and eagerness to meet the 
enemy, was much struck by the depression 
visible in the Candahar garrison. 

‘There was no enthusiasm shown at our 
approach ; not a band turned out to play us 
in, not a cheer was raised to welcome us. Per- 
haps we had been so near for the last few days 
that the novelty of being released from a dan- 
gerous situation had passed away from the minds 
of the garrison ; perhaps—and I am afraid this 
is the more likely explanation—the prevailing 
tone among General Primrose’s troops was one 
still of depression and want of heart...... There 
had been undoubted demoralization existing 
within the walls during the siege, caused by that 
unreasoning dread of an enemy which always 
arises after defeat...... And yet there were over 
4,000 effective soldiers, British and native, under 
General Primrose’s orders...... No doubt Canda- 
har bears an ill reputation for Ghazi-ism, and 
there were many discontented spirits within the 
walls even after the 18,000 Pathans had been 
turned out; but the display of naked weapons 
certainly struck us poor pilgrims from quieter 
Cabul as unusual and alarming. Our own re- 
volvers were comfortably reposing on our hips, 
while we found it was the fashion to carry the 
pistol in the hand, or a drawn sword, or a hog- 
spear, or a bayonet fixed on a long stick 4 la 
ghazi.” 

The sortie in which General Brooke and 
200 men fell without accomplishing their 
object was represented by General Prim- 
rose as a success. It is plain from the 
book before us that while, if properly 
managed, it ought to have been a success, as 
a matter of fact it was a signal failure. The 
description of the Maiwand disaster is given 
with combined clearness, simplicity, and 
power, and will be read with the utmost 
interest. Indeed, the book is in every respect 
interesting and well written, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the author. 








Don Quixote: his Critics and Commentators. 

By A.J. Duffield. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tne title selected by Mr. Duffield for his 
small volume calls to mind a long line of 
Cervantistas, as they are termed in the land 
of the immortal Spaniard’s birth. No writer 
save Shakspeare has furnished so many 
critics and commentators as the author of 
‘Don Quixote.’ Of the Spanish commen- 
tators, one interprets Cervantes the theo- 
logian, ‘Cervantes Tedlogo’; another the 
moralist, ‘Moral del Quijote ’; a third Cer- 
vantes the inventor; a fourth ‘Cervantes 
y la Fildsofia Espajiola’; one deems him 
above all a learned jurist, and discourses 
on the ‘Jurisprudencia de Cervantes’; an- 
other regards him as a political economist, 
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and writes about the ‘ Ideas y Noticias Eco- 
némicas del Quijote’; and another considers 
him as a physician, ‘ Bellezas de Medicina 
Practica descubiertas en el Ingenioso Cabal- 
lero Don Quijote de la Mancha.’ The mili- 
tary and naval services also claim Cervantes 
as their own ; he has been proclaimed to be 
the moral reformer of his time, the epic poet, 
and the political propagandist ; and one of 
the most recent of his commentators enlarges 
upon his geographical knowledge as being 
that of an expert. Spain naturally supplies 
the majority of interpreters, and we were 


sanguine that with such wealth of material | 
| digestion, that is a question we must relegate 


Mr. Duffield would have given us notices 
of the labours of this galaxy of scholars, 
critics, and commentators. The work, how- 
ever, can hardly be termed ‘Don Quixote, 
his Critics and Commentators,’ for, in addi- 
tien to Mr. Duffield, no mention is made 
of more than Bowle, Clemencin, and Sar- 
miento. 

Mr. Duffield prints a well-merited and 
appreciative notice of the Rev. John Bowle, 
a Salisbury divine, the several parts of whose 
lifelong labour of love are found in three 
volumes quarto, containing a reprint of the 
text of ‘Don Quixote,’ a life of Cervantes, 
a voluminous commentary, valuable and 
exhaustive notes, and a full and careful 
index. Bowle’s book is a monument of in- 
dustry and erudition of which Englishmen 
may be justly proud, and which Spanish 
scholars have not been slow to recognize 
and appreciate. But while most justly 
praising the scholarly commentary of Bowle, 
Mr. Duffield ignores the notes and emenda- 
tions of Sefior Hartzenbusch in his critical 
Argamasilla edition, and many others go 
unnamed and unnoticed. Without a far 
wider and more detailed study than Mr. 
Duffield has attempted of the many works 
that illustrate Cervantes’s immortal novel, 
and without printing ample extracts from 
them, no one can fairly claim to produce 
a “handy book”’ treating of ‘Don Quixote, 
his Critics and Commentators.’ 

Mr. Duffield in defying his critics (see 
the last page of his work) starts unfortu- 
nately. His quotation from the ‘ Coloquio 
de los Perros,’ facing the title-page, is in- 
correctly printed and punctuated. The 
words are these (Madrid edition, 1864) :— 

** Porque yo veo en mi que, con ser un animal 
como soy, 4 cuatro razones que digo, me acuden 
palabras 4 la lengua como mosquitos al vino, 
y todas maliciosas y murmurantes; por lo cual 
vuelvo 4 decir lo que otra vez he dicho, que el 
hacer y decir mal lo heredamos de nuestros 
primeros padres y lo mamamos en la leche.” 
They are rendered in the anonymous 
translation printed in 1767, p. 26 (which 
may be compared with that given by Mr. 
Duffield on p. 155 of his work) :— 

‘For I see in myself, who am a brute animal, 
that at every four sentences I speak, malicious 
and ill-natured words come in my mouth as fast 
as flies [mosquitos] about wine ; wherefore I say 
again, what I have said before, that we derive a 
tendency to do and speak ill from our first 
parents, and suck it in with our milk.” 

We will venture here to finish the sentence 
as a caution to authors as well as critics :— 

‘*For scarce has the infant got his arms loose 
from the swaithing bands, but it lifts up his 
hand to revenge himself of any one who he 
thinks has offended him, and almost the first 
word he speaks plain is to call his nurse or 
mother a strumpet.” 





A considerable portion of Mr. Duffield’s 
book is filled with selections from his own 
translation of ‘Don Quixote’ and comments 
thereon. To account for the don’s eccentri- 
cities our author suggests that ‘‘ he took to 
eating heavy suppers, chiefly of spiced meat 
and onions, resurrection pie, stewed pigeons, 
garlic, and chestnuts,” ‘“‘and yet he was 
mad,” and ‘ madness is so plainly writ that 
he who runs may read; and it may be also 
said that he who reads shall be made to run 
—yea, as fast as did the pilgrim when he 
began to read.” If Mr. Duffield intends 
to suggest that madness arises from diseased 


to the medical profession to decide. 

It is time to turn to the chief purpose for 
which this handy book is written—‘‘I say that 
Don Quixote was mad.” ‘‘The country 
was ruled by madmen.” ‘Charles V., 
Philip I1., Ignacio Loyola, Torquemado 
[ste], the Duke of Avila [sic], Cisneros, 
with the holy woman Santa Teresa, and 
almost every other leading spirit in arms, 
in the Church, even in literature and in 
every department of the state,” were 
insane. It would thus appear that the 
Spain of Charles V. and Philip II. was one 
gigantic lunatic asylum. We confess that 
a perusal of Spanish history does not lead 
us to this conclusion. It is a little difficult 
to follow Mr. Duffield through his running 
commentary upon Cervantes’s great and 
minor works; his course is somewhat 
erratic, but the main part of his argument 
appears to be an endeavour to prove that 
Cervantes made a systematic study of lunacy 
before writing his ‘Quixote.’ We have seen 
no Spanish work upon the subject, and must 
therefore give Mr. Duffield credit for the 
discovery—if original. 

No doubt there was much in Cervantes’s 
day that was reprehensible in the daily 
life of the minor clergy, and they indulged 
in a freedom of action and discourse 
neither desirable nor edifying, and _be- 
yond the power of either Rome or the 
Inquisition to control. Even in our own 
day the Spanish peasant in talking has 
scant respect for the cura of his pueblo, 
indulging in sharp epigrams against the 
Church and the clericals that are not fit for 
ears polite, but he falls on his knees at 
the tinkle of the bell which announces the 
proximity of the host on its mission of mercy 
and comfort. We know that ‘‘they swore 
terribly in Flanders,’’ and as the Flemings 
were numerous in Spain ample means existed 
for the Spaniard to become familiar with 
barrack-room life and jocularity. Cervantes 
shouldered his pike and was familiar with 
camp and forecastle life, and no doubt en- 
countered many a Sancho as well as hidalgo 
in his wanderings ; doubtless he was familiar 
with Ginés de Pasamonte in the flesh. With 
such materials and the author’s ingenio what 
wonder that ‘Don Quixote’ was written and 
is immortal? ‘‘ He made people laugh,” 
says Mr. Duffield, but whether he intended 
to instruct by allegory or simply amuse is 
a question unsolved. It may be, as Mr. 
Duttfield asserts, that ‘‘ studious men are 
still thinking on the wonderful and inexplic- 
able humour of Cervantes, and the subject 
occupies as pronounced a place in literature 
as protoplasm and electricity in physics”; 
but the ordinary reader, we venture to think, 
will still be content to be amused, troubling 





himself little about the allegory, if intended. 
Cervantes may fairly be credited with the 
desire to write a book which should «“ bring 
him as much fame as money,” but had he 
intended an allegory, surely he would haye 
somewhere written in clear and unmistakable 
words that he intended it to be so under. 
stood. To us it appears as reasonable to 
imagine this as to credit Dickens with 
intending an allegory when he penned the 
‘Pickwick Papers.’ 

Is Mr. Duffield correct in printing “] 
Licenciado Vidriero”’ (a glazier) ‘ Dry, 
Glasscase or Dr. Dainty, or Flasket, as 
he was called in the story”? In the 
original it is Vidriera, a glass windoy. 
Again, we have ‘“ Branducta” for Bruneta, 
‘‘Olivo” for Oliva, ‘‘Torquemado” for 
Torquemada, and ‘‘ Avila”’ for the Duke of 
Alva. ‘Tommy Cecial” is hardly a correct 
rendering of Tomé: are there not two saints, 
Santo Tomas and Santo Tomé? 

We had intended, in concluding this 
notice, to compliment Mr. Duffield upon 
his admirable lyrical translation of portions 
of the ‘ Viaje del Parnaso,’ when we learned 
that, like Cervantes’s printer, he has omitted 
the inverted commas. As Mr. Gibson in- 
tends to publish the ‘ Viaje’ in extenso, we 
defer noticing his appreciative work until 
it is before us in its complete form. 





The Chronicles of the Collegiate Church or Free 
Chapel of All Saints, Derby. By the Rev. 
J. Charles Cox and W. H. St. John 
Hope. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

Tus is not a town history, but a chronicle 

of the fortunes of the chief church only. 

This must be borne in mind, or injustice will 

be done to its authors. So very much of 

the history of our villages and small towns 
connects itself with the parish church, that 
we are sometimes apt to think that when the 
fortunes of the old fabric have been traced, 
its architecture commented upon, its records 
overhauled, and an account has been given 
of the dead who sleep within and around 
its walls, the history of the place, so far as 
it can ever be recovered, has been written. 
This can never be true even of the most 
insignificant country village, but it is some- 
times not very far from the truth. In the 
case, however, of a town such as Derby, the 
great church, though an important factor 
in its material growth and spiritual culture, 
is only one of many objects of interest. 
The church of All Saints has a history of 
its own apart from that of the borough, 
and the authors of the book before us have 
been well advised in sternly repressing any 
desires they may have had to digress into 
topics of general interest to the townsmen. 

A new history of Derby is a book much 

wanted, but its compilation would have been 

impeded rather than helped forward had a 

few of the more interesting facts been strung 

as ornaments on the present thread. 

There was a church at Derby in the days 
before the Norman conquest. What it was 
like we shall never know, for every trace 
of the Saxon structure and of its Norman 
successor has passed away. The church of 
All Saints was given to Lincoln by HenryL, 
and from an early period it would seem that 
its revenues were considered to belong 
exclusively to the dean of that great foun- 
dation. Record evidence exists to prove, a8 
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we are told, that the church of All Saints, 
Derby, was a free chapel of the king, exempt 
from all jurisdiction except that of the Pope. 
These exempt jurisdictions were far from 
uncommon in the Middle Ages, but so far 
as we remember they were mostly con- 
fined to monastic bodies and to what were 
in fact as well as name royal chapels. 

The historians would have little to tell of 
All Saints’ had they not been so fortunate 
as to discover the early volumes of the 
churchwardens’ account books. These begin 
in 1465, and we gather that they extend in 
uninterrupted series down to the present 
time. Church accounts are among the most 

recious documents which we possess, from 
the light they throw upon the manners of 
the men of the days when Protestantism was 
unthought of. The side lights which they 
give as to the struggles of the Reformation 
and the Puritan rebellion are often of great 
help to the historical student. ‘There seems 
to be reason for believing that these are 
among the very earliest that have come 
down to us. Messrs. Cox and Hope have 
not heard of any older than these of 
Derby except those of Walden, which are 
quoted in Lord Braybrooke’s ‘History of 
Audley End.’ We believe that a very few 
others might be mentioned. Those of Wal- 
berswick, for instance, some notes from 
which occur in Gardner’s ‘History of 
Dunwich,’ are said to begin in 1453; and 
a fragment of the year 1428, belonging 
to one of the Stamford churches, is pre- 
served among the Cotton MSS. Docu- 
ments of this kind dating before the 
reign of Henry VIII. are of extreme rarity, 
and we cannot be too thankful that we 
have this precious information preserved 
in type and edited with due care and ccu- 
petent knowledge. Though we have hariily 
a word to say except in praise of the editing 
of these and all the other documents given 
in the book, we must remonstrate against 
the way in which the entries are classified. 
An account book of this sort to be fully 
understood requires studying as a whole, 
that is, with the entries in chronological 


sequence. Messrs. Cox and Hope have not 
remembered this, but have classed the 
entries under various heads. By this 


means we get the same amount of in- 
formation as we should by the orderly 
arrangement, but we do not at a glance 
see how one thing bears upon another, 
nor are we enabled to trace the growth 
and decadence of ritual or the gradual 
spread of the Reformation, as we should 
have been if sister passages had not been 
torn asunder. 

The tower is the only remaining portion 
of the old church of All Saints. The rest of 
the building is a last century structure 
which we owe to Gibbs, the architect of the 
Radcliffe at Oxford and of the church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It is a pleasing 
specimen of his style, and must have been 
far more so before modern zeal destroyed or 
removed much of the fine wrought-iron 
work, misplaced the pulpit, pulled down the 
marble communion table, and, contrary to 
the architect’s express wish, disfigured the 
place with a gallery. What the earlier 
church was like we can but very dimly 
gather. It seems to have been a Perpendi- 
cular building of fair proportions. If it in 
any way equalled the tower it must have 





been one of the most graceful specimens of 
the style in England. Of this tower we 
have but the slightest possible description, 
but the excellent engraving of it which 
faces the title-page makes words un- 
necessary. We are not sure that there is 
a more nobly-proportioned Perpendicular 
tower in existence. Its date is the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, but it does 
not seem to have been quite finished in all 
respects in 1532, for in that year some of 
the neighbouring villages held church ales, 
as the authors believe, for the purpose of 
furnishing money for it. These ale feasts 
were a constant source of revenue for 
religious purposes. They held the place in 
the charity organization of the Middle Ages 
which the bazaar has taken among our- 
selves. Speculative archeologists have seen 
in them a survival of the feasts of our un- 
christened forefathers. This assumption is 
in itself very far from improbable, but there 
is a long time to bridge over between the 
drinking bouts of our heathen ancestors 
and the ale feasts of Plantagenet and Tudor 
days. Information, in each case of a scanty 
nature, is scattered in a hundred places, but 
no one has hitherto gathered the fragments 
into a coherent whole, and we are not as yet 
in a position to realize very vividly what 
these festivals were like. That they were 
in use in almost every shire in England is 
certain; and that in some places—Stratton, 
for instance—a good part of the revenue 
at the disposal of the churchwardens was 
derived from this source is made clear by 
the old account books. The authors seem 
to have given much attention to the subject, 
which has hitherto most stupidly been con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of history. 
They say :— 

‘¢ Two men were chosen by the parish to act 

as wardens and masters of the feast. It was 
their duty to collect malt for brewing, corn for 
baking, and anything for the purpose of the 
entertainment that they could persuade the 
householders to furnish, When the ale was 
brewed and the cakes baked, arrangements were 
made to provide mystery plays, morris-dancing, 
cudgel-playing, shooting at butts, and other 
such like sports that pertained to medizval 
fairs. All the comestibles, and especially the 
ale, were sold at good prices; charges were 
made for the sports, and contributions invited 
from the country gentlemen and others who 
might visit the fair-ground from curiosity or 
good-will.” 
The above sketch reads much like truth. 
We should be especially glad of positive 
evidence for the statement, so highly pro- 
bable in itself, that mystery plays were a 
part of the delights of a church ale. 

The good folk of Derby, like most other 
Englishmen, were fond of the music of bells. 
There are nearly four large quarto pages 
devoted to a catalogue of the occasions on 
which they were rung, and the sums paid 
to the ringers. The list begins with 1620, 
when 5s. 8d. was spent in ringing because 
of ‘‘my Lord Bushop’s” coming to the town, 
and ends with a guinea given for the same 
purpose in 1852, on the occasion of the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. Some 
of the intervening memoranda are calcu- 
lated to awaken sad thoughts. In 1688-9 
we have 5s. paid by Mr. Mayor’s order for 
ringing ‘‘ upon the happy news of the birth 
of the Prince of Wales,” the little infant 
concerning whose origin the warming-pan 





fiction was invented, and who lived to be 
known as the Old Pretender. In 1780 a 
guinea was paid to the ringers “‘ on account 
of taking Charlestown,” and the same year 
10s. was expended on account of “ Lord 
Cornwallis defeating one Gates, a rebel 
general.” The strangest passage about 
Derby bell-ringing to our modern ears 
does not, however, occur in the official 
list taken from the church books, but 
has been found by the authors in a 
county gazetteer. It appears that in 
1736, when the news reached Derby that 
the Dissenters had miscarried in their 
endeavours to get the Corporation and Test 
Acts repealed, all the bells in every church 
in the town were rung. Derby was in those 
days a High Church borough, where Non- 
conformists were hated, perhaps, as much as 
in any town in England. We should have 
thought, however, that the authorities would 
hardly even then have ventured on an act so 
shameful. Some signs of grace are indicated 
by the cost not being charged in the parish 
accounts. 

A book of this kind is so much made up of 
fragments that it is not possible to review it 
asa whole. We have mentioned one thing 
that we would have had different, and a few 
other minor matters might be pointed out ; 
but it is, notwithstanding a few questionable 
points, beyond doubt one of the best books 
of its kind that modern research has pro- 
duced. To many students who have small 
interest in Derby it will be useful from 
the light which passages in it throw on 
matters of interest elsewhere. Jor instance, 
it seems that the churchyard when full was 
artificially raised by carting into it vast 
quantities of gravel, so that a fresh tier of 
bodies might be buried without disturbing 
the old graves. The authors suggest that 
this practice may have prevailed elsewhere, 
and that the raised churchyards which we 
find in so many parts of England may not 
owe their height above the surrounding land 
to the burials of centuries only. 

We are constantly told that the Puritans 
had so mortal a horror of pictures in 
churches that it is only by accident or 
inadvertence that any wall paintings or 
figured glass have survived. Certain as 
we are that this is wild exaggeration, we 
were not prepared to find an instance of a 
picture being newly painted in a church 
when the Independents had things com- 
pletely in their own hands. So it was, how- 
ever, as the following entry shows :—‘‘ 1657. 
Paid old Hawley for setting upp 10 Co- 
mandments, Beliefe, Lords Prayer, and 
Death of Tyme, 17. 15s. 10d.” The ‘‘ Death 
of Tyme” was probably one of those rude 
skeleton pictures, a few remains of which 
have been found under whitewash, and 
which, when noticed at all, have been, we 
believe, attributed to the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. 





Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. 
2 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tuesr characteristic Australian sketches 
originally appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
With the exception of ‘Geoffry Hamlyn,’ 
written by Henry Kingsley, they present 
the most lifelike delineation of pastoral 
or, as the author terms it, bush life which 
has been published. This praise must, 
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however, be confined to Mr. Grant’s de- 
scription of the squatter’s life; he is by 
no means so happy in his account of the 
“diggers” and of the gold-fields, although 
even in this portion of his work there are 
some striking and graphic scenes. Allow- 
ance must be made for the difficulty of 
being romantic amongst the ‘‘deep sink- 
ings,” the ‘‘wash dirt,” the ‘“ gutters,” 
the ‘“ gullies,” and the grog shops, where 
the disappointed digger too often drowned 
his care, and where the lucky not only drank 
bumpers of champagne to their future for- 
tune, but dissipated their present hard- 
earned gains by eating sandwiches of five- 
pound notes. 

The chief and the best portion of this 
work is devoted to an account of a squatter’s 
daily occupations, of the shearing, the cattle 
muster, and the breaking-in of colts. Here 
the reader will certainly be interested, 
though he may doubt the truth of an anec- 
dote of a chestnut mare committing suicide 
rather than submit, by drowning herself 
in a pond of water only eighteen inches 
deep. Special commendation may be given 
to the narrative of a journey with cattle and 
the forming of a new station in the remote 
interior. The self-sufficient ‘(raw chum”’ 
and the ‘‘Jackaroo”’ are well described, as 
are also the country race-meeting and ball, 
the Sydney ‘legs,’”’ and the usual drunken 
dissipation, which will call up reminiscences, 
pleasant or the reverse, to colonists who have 
assisted at similar scenes. The portraits of 
men and women—the latter are all paragons 
—are generally well executed. The author 
shows his judgment in passing lightly over 
the love-making previous to the three or 
four inevitable weddings. Aboriginal 
courtship doubtless presents many striking 
incidents, but the courtship of our settlers 
is in no way peculiar. It is in his descrip- 
tions of nature that Mr. Grant especially 
merits praise; in these he recalls to mind 
‘The Gamekeeper at Home’:— 


‘*We enter along a cattle track, riding one 
after another. It runs out in a short time. 
How close the trees grow to one another! It is 
quite dark overhead. The soil is a decayed 
vegetable deposit. What an earthy smell! Fallen 
trees stop the way everywhere, bushes and 
undergrowth mask the view. How the vines 
twist round the trees or hang festooned from 
the branches! Ferns, mosses, and lichens, with 
fungi of all sorts, are to be met with on the 
fallen logs and stumps. Look at the gigantic 
bottle-tree. It is small below, then, widening 
gradually, it contracts at the top. It is some- 
thing like a huge radish. The inside is soft 
pulp and when very young can be eaten. Hark ! 
there goes a wonga-wonga high up in the top- 
most branches of that great cedar. How 
solemnly quiet it is here! It puts one in mind 
of a Scottish Sabbath. Listen to the bell-bird. 
Ping, ping, sounds through the last hushed 
temple of nature. Now one hears the pat, pat, 
pat, of a wallabey. That is the coach-whip bird. 
Thereagain. Whew-ew-ew-ew-whit. How sharply 
the last note comes. ... Look, high up in the branches 
of that tall tree is a native bear. It sits motion- 
less. It has something the appearance of a solemn 
old man. How funny his great ears and Roman 
nose look! He sits on the branch as if it were 
a chair, holding with hand-like claws the sur- 
rounding twigs.” 


The Aborigines’ Protection Society pro- 
bably will not be quite satisfied with the 
somewhat summary manner in which the 
native police enforced the law, or rather 





retributive justice, for they did not wait for 
any judicial process. If Mr. Chesson has 
any time to spare from South African 
wrongs, he might read the thirty-third 
chapter. We do not ourselves find much 
fault with the general spirit of Mr. Grant’s 
views on this topic. Whether he is right 
or wrong, his tale bears the stamp of truth. 
Although the author is best when he 
describes pastoral scenes, he can be suffi- 
ciently sensational, as he shows in his 
descriptions of three or four murders by 
whites as well as blacks, with harrowing 
incidents suited to the taste of the day. 








Kossovo: an Attempt to bring Serbian National 
Songs about the Fall of the Serbian Empire at 
the Battle of Kossovo into one Poem. 'Trans- 
lated and arranged by Madame Elodie 
Lawton Mijatovich. (Isbister.) 

Au Slavs are naturally poetic, and every 

Slavonic race can boast of its own wealth of 

national song. The metrical treasures of 

Servia, however, are richer and more varied 

than the similar stores of kindred lands. 

In that unlettered region popular poetry is 

still a living force. In no other part of 

Eastern Europe has the power of impro- 

visation in verse been so well preserved. 

Not only do the beggars, as Madame Mija- 

tovich states in her excellent introduction to 

the present work, ‘‘ pour out their pitiful 
petitions frequently in blank verse,’’ while 
the wailing over the dead ‘is usually all in 

a sort of metrical rhythmic outburst of pas- 

sionate grief, or reproach, or despair,” but 

‘‘even the peasant member of the National 

Assembly not unfrequently speaks in blank 

verse when his feelings are roused to an 

exalted pitch.”’” On one occasion, about 
seven years ago, Madame Mijatovich, being 
at Kragujevatz during the meeting of the 

National Assembly, heard a peasant ‘ re- 

cite in blank verse to numerous audiences 

outside the Assembly Room the whole 
debate on the Bill for introducing the fresh 
monetary system into Serbia, concluding 
with the final acceptation of the Bill. The 
poet put the debate on the Budget into the 
same taking form, to the great delight of 
his many auditors.’ In Russia blind 
beggars still retain some power of impro- 
visation, and the lamentations of the 

‘‘wailers” or ‘‘keeners” over the dead 

often spontaneously take a metrical form; 

but debates upon budgets do not as yet 
belong to the world in which a Russian 
peasant poet is allowed to move. 

It is not, however, with the modern pro- 
ductions of Servian minstrels that the pre- 
sent volume deals. It is confined to a 
certain section of those lays of old Servia 
which have been preserved in the memory 
of the people. ‘‘ Perhaps among no nation 
in the world,” says Madame Mijatovich, 
‘‘are the illiterate and uneducated peasantry 
so conversant with their own national his- 
tory as in Serbia.’”’ Wherever Servian 
villagers are met together in social converse, 
some of them are sure to take the gus/e, and 
to its banjo-like accompaniment chant the 
deeds of national heroes, particularly of 
those who took part in the battle of Kossovo, 
the fatal fight which led the way in 1389 
to the overthrow of Servian independence. 
The numerous songs referring to that period 
of Servian history have been collected and 





annotated by various editors, and severg] 
attempts have been made to combine them 
into a continuous and complete poem, 
Madame Mijatovich has followed in mogt 
respects the collection edited by M. Arming 
Pavich, and published in 1877 by the South 
Slavonian Academy of Arts and Sciences at 
Agram. Commencing with the dispute be. 
tween Milosh and Brankovich, the two sons- 
in-law of the Servian Tsar Lazar—a quarrel] 
which greatly contributed to the ruin of 
their country—it passes on to the challenge 
sent to the Tsar by the Sultan: — 

Come straight to meet me on Kossovo ! 

The sword shall divide the land for us ! 

Tsar Lazar straightway calls out his troops, 
and pronounces a solemn curse on all who 
shall fail him in this hour of need :— 

To the traitor may nothing e’er prosper ! 

In his fields may no white wheat e’er ripen ! 

In his vineyards may the red grape fail him ! 

May no child e’er grow up in his household ! 

May no child from his own heart be borne him! 
All his life long may evil be with him ! 

Various episodes are then introduced, such 
as the betrayal of the Ban Strahinya by his 
evil wife (founded on a popular tale whichis 
widely spread over both Europe and Asia, but 
which is probably of Oriental origin), and the 
decision of Tsar Lazar to choose a heavenly 
rather than an earthly kingdom, a choice 
apparently recorded bya clerical pen. Later 
on comes the description of the banquet 
before the battle, at which the fatal quarrel 
between Milosh and Brankovich culminates. 
Next day Milosh rides into the Turkish 
camp and stabs the Sultan, thereby precipi- 
tating the defeat of Kossovo, chiefly brought 
about, according to popular tradition, by the 
treachery of Brankovich. 

The fighting is described throughout in 
those terms of exaggeration which come 
home to the minds of both European and 
Asiatic Orientals, but which are apt to 
pall upon our simpler tastes. Thus, when 
Milosh and his two companions are trying 
to cut their way through the Turkish forces 
after the attack on the Sultan :— 

Lightning swift slashed the Serbians about them,— 
With each sword-sweep fell down on the green grass 
Turkish heads as ripe corn falls in harvest. 

Where Milan of Toplitza was fighting 

A free carriage road kept he around him, 

Where was fighting the Kosanchich Ivan, 

The breadth of two carriage roads kept he free. 
Such conventional vaunts are part of the 
stock-in-trade of patriotic minstrels. Buta 
peculiar charm is given to the battle scenes 
depicted by the Servian poets by the intro- 
duction of a graceful female figure, “the 
maiden of Kossovo.’’ In three of the poems 
does she make her appearance. In the 
church of Samodreya she receives from 
Milosh a golden chain, from the Kosan- 
chich Ivan a ring of fine gold, and from the 
third of the three Voyvodes a glove made of 
gold thread. And while giving the glove 
Milan says to her :— 

Take, O maiden, this glove made of gold thread ! 
Take it that thou may’st never forget me, 
Remember me by my glove and my name ! 

I go forth soon with our good Czar’s army, 

And perchance I shall fall in the battle : 

But do thou pray to God, O my dear soul ! 

That I may come back safe from the conflict. 
Then, maiden ! great good luck will come to thee; 
I will take thee to me for my true wife. 

On the field of Kossovo, after the battle, 
while 
The white dawn was still chasing the black night, 
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the Voyvode Radich, riding to Tsar Lazar’s 
aid, finds a young girl there before him, 
holding in her hand a plumed and tasselled 
kalpak of white silk, which he recognizes as 
having belonged to his royal master. He 
asks her at what battle she has been present. 
She replies :-— 

I have been at no battle, no combat ; 

But with the dawn my mother aroused me 

To fetch for her fresh Sitnitza water. 

When I came to the bank of the river, 

Oh! I found it all muddy and troubled ! 

Its waters were filled up with dead horses, 

Half stopped up by slain horses and soldiers ! 

In the stream floated hundreds of turbans, 
Hundreds of Serbian kalpaks of white silk. 

By the bank floated closely this kalpak. 


The third poem describes how 


The maiden of Kossovo rose early 

On the Sabbath morn, sooner than sunrise ; 

From her round arms she turn’d back the white 
sleeves, 

Turn’d them backwards above the white elbows. 

On her shoulders a bag was with white bread— 

And in her hands were two golden vessels, 

One vessel was fresh filled with cool water, 

The other to the brim was with red wine. 


Wandering over the battle-field, she tended 
the fallen heroes, and if she found one of 
them still breathing, 
She bathed him gently with clear cold water ; 
As sacrament she gave him the red wine, 
And fed him with small crumbs of the white bread. 
There she learns that the three Voyvodes 
who made her presents in the church of 
Samodreya are dead, and the great tears fall 
fast down her white cheeks :— 
She went back to the house of her father ; 
Wildly weeping she went back and wailing, 
“Woe tome! What ill-luck has befallen me ! 
Oh, were I but to touch the green pine tree, 
The green tree at my sad touch would wither.” 
Madame Mijatovich has done her work 
remarkably well, and has rendered her 
small volume one of great interest. It may 
be worth observing that if we have through- 
out this article differed from her in the 
spelling of the words Servia and Servian, it 
is not that we do not agree with her as to 
the correctness of the forms she employs. 
But we may for the present follow the pre- 
cedent laid down by certain judges in India. 
A well-known philologist having laid before 
them a plan for a more scholar-like trans- 
literation of Indian names, they are said to 
have replied that they considered he was 
ges right, but that they would “ abide 
y established error’; and so we have 
retained the established but erroneous v in 
Servia. One name we have remarked as 
misspelled in Madame Mijatovich’s introduc- 
tion. The English version of a selection 
from Vuk Karadjich’s collection of Servian 
national songs is attributed to ‘‘ the late Mr. 
Browning,” instead of to Sir John Bowring. 
But this is probably a misprint owing to 
the absence from England of Madame 
Mijatovich—an absence which, when her 
interesting volume on ‘Serbian Folk-lore’ 
was published in 1874, was the cause of her 
name being persistently printed throughout 
the work as “‘ Mijatovies.” 








Doncaster Charities, Past and Present. 
Charles Jackson. (Worksop, White.) 
Mr. Cartes Jackson is well known as a 
zealous local antiquary and as one who 
studies genealogy in a scientific spirit and 
not for the purpose of gratifying that vulgar 


By 





pride of family which has been so often 
satirized and to such little purpose. As the 
editor of De la Pryme’s diary for the Surtees 
Society his name is familiar to all who take 
an intelligent interest in the history of 
South Yorkshire and the north-western 
portion of the county of Lincoln. The zeal 
which led him to make the note-book of an 
obscure clergyman the text on which to 
hang so much out-of-the-way knowledge has 
led him to write an exhaustive account of 
all the charities which are in any way con- 
nected with the town of Doncaster. A more 
complete book of its kind it has never been 
our good fortune to encounter. Local books 
have not a wide circulation, and therefore 
there may be others of this class which 
compete with Mr. Jackson’s work in 
thoroughness, but if such exist they have 
not come under our notice. 

There are towns in England we could 
name which are weighed down by the 
charities which kindly but imprudent people 
have founded. In such places the poor are 
encouraged to be idle and improvident, and 
the middle class have strong inducements 
held out to them not to take thought for 
the education of their offspring. Doncaster 
has happily never been one of these places. 
Its charities have kept pace with the wants 
of the townsfolk, but have not over-run them; 
the consequence has been that Mr. Jackson 
has no scandalous abuses to chronicle, and 
although he gives details of certain lost 
charities, it does not seem that any large 
amount of property has been absorbed 
by neighbouring landowners or otherwise 
wasted. The most notable charity in the 
place is the Free Grammar School. Such 
schools are frequently called free, but, simple 
as the word seems, its meaning has been a 
bone of no little contention, some persons 
maintaining with great ardour that free 
schools were intended to be free to all comers 
without any payment whatsoever, others 
contending that they were schools for the 
children of freemen of the borough. We 
shall not enter into the general controversy, 
but we believe there can be no doubt that 
the Free Grammar School of Doncaster was 
originally intended for the freemen of the 
borough only. Like so many other institu- 
tions of the same class, its origin is not 
clearly ascertained. It is pretty certain that 
education in Latin was fully provided for 
by the monastic institutions of the town 
before the Reformation. When the reli- 
gious houses fell, Mr. Jackson thinks, and 
we are entirely at one with him, that ‘there 
arose some settled place of a public character 
suitable for educational purposes . . . which 
received support at the hands of the inha- 
bitants.”” If this compilation were the work 
of a less careful antiquary we should sug- 
gest that the original endowment might 
have been taken out of the spoil of the 
chantry property, and that a search in the 
Close Rolls of the reign of Edward VI. 
or of Mary might produce the original 
endowment. 

The first positive evidence of a school at 
Doncaster which Mr. Jackson has been able 
to find occurs in the will of an alderman, 
dated 1559, who leaves to it certain lands in 
Bentley Ings and Earne Lathes; from that 
period down to the present its course is clear, 
and although it has never been in a position 
to compete with the great grammar schools 





of England, it has been the means of 
spreading sound learning and a certain 
degree of culture among many generations 
of Yorkshiremen who would otherwise have 
grown up entirely without instruction beyond 
what the dame’s school could impart. Mr. 
Jackson gives a list of some of the persons 
“whose abilities have gained for them sue- 
cess in life’? who have received the whole 
or a part of their education here. Of these, 
John Fountayne, Dean of York, and the late 
Rev. William Morley Punshon seem to have 
the greatest claims to be remembered. It 
provokes a smile to find among these great 
ones the names of men whose right to fame 
rests on having filled the office of town clerk 
or having written antiquarian notes in local 
newspapers. We must remember, however, 
that this book is not so much intended for 
the world at large as for inhabitants of 
Doncaster and the immediate neighbour- 
hood, to whom many personal details are 
interesting which will not be valued by 
those faraway. The school was reorganized 
in the year 1862, and beginning at that 
period Mr. Jackson gives a list of all pupils 
who have gained honours at the universities 
or elsewhere. He also furnishes us with 
biographical details of nearly every one of 
the masters. 

The smaller charities, of which there are 
many, are all dealt with in elaborate detail. 
Martin’s charity is a bequest for putting 
out poor boys to trades. It was founded by 
Thomas Martin, of Doncaster, gentleman, 
in 1688, and he makes the Mayor and 
Corporation the trustees of his gift, but ‘“ in 
case of the total dissolution or discontinuance 
of the said Corporation”? he provides other 
persons to deal with his bequest. This 
proviso is a curious sign of the times. 
It is evident that the Stuart war against 
the charters of corporate bodies had led 
business men to think that it was highly 
probable that all corporate bodies would 
be swept away. 

The chapter on lost charities is not so 
long as we should have anticipated. One 
bequest was lost in a curious and we fear 
by no means creditable manner. In 1645 
Kkidward Rennick left a hundred pounds 
to be invested for the use of the poor. 
The authorities took the money and 
made therewith a decoy for catching wild 
ducks in a marsh called Potterie Car. 
They persuaded themselves, or at least 
gave out to the public, that the profits there- 
of ‘‘should wholly redound to the use of 
the poor.’ We cannot but believe that the 
love of sport and the desire for good living 
had jar more to do with the investment than 
zeal for the interests of their indigent 
neighbours. The account books show that 
after the Restoration the decoy was in use, 
for there are entries of cheese bought for 
the decoy man’s dogs and oats for the 
ducks. The decoy has long been given 
up, but ducks continued to frequent the 
morass until it was drained within living 
memory. , 

The genealogical part of the work is 
excellent, and the notes contain much 
curious knowledge on a great variety of 
subjects. The index, so far as we have 
tested it, is all that can be desired. 
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Deaf-Mutism, and the Education of Deaf-Mutes 
by Lip-Reading and Articulation. By Dr. 
Arthur Hartmann, Berlin. Translated by 
James Patterson Cassells, M.D. (Bail- 
liére, Tindall & Cox.) 

Ir will be recollected that some weeks ago 

there appeared in the Atheneum a short 

notice of a highly interesting work on this 
subject by Mr. T. Arnold, a main object of 
which was to compare the two methods 
which have up till now been in rivalry, the 
French or gesture reading and the German 
or lip reading, and to urge the superior 
claims of the latter. To enforce this view 
still further, though in entire independence 
of Mr. Arnold’s work, there has now appeared 
the book which we have before us. The 
names of Dr. Hartmann and Dr. Cassells 
form a sufficient guarantee that their pub- 
lication will be found to contain all, both 
of theory and of practical verification, that 
can be produced in the present state of 
knowledge on the subject, and that can be 
contained ina limited compass; and this ex- 
pectation is completely borne out by perusal. 

The first portion of the work is occupied 
chiefly with a discussion of the medical and 
statistical questions involved. The special 
peculiarities of deaf-mutes as to physical and 
mental deficiencies and the compensatory 
developments which ordinarily accompany 
such deficiencies, the connexion between 
deaf-mutism and idiocy, and the extremely 
important question as to the extent to which 
the infirmity is hereditary and congenital, 
are clearly and laboriously considered by the 
light of statistical tables of various countries, 
so, indeed, as to leave no part of the ground 
uninvestigated. At the same time Dr. 
Hartmann carefully avoids rigid conclu- 
sions, which, as the science is even still in its 
youth, could scarcely be sufficiently verified. 

The anatomical changes which accom- 
pany deaf-mutism, the extent of curability, 
and a short but admirable and much-needed 
chapter upon the moral education of deaf- 
mutes, form the second part of the book. 
The following is an extract :— 

‘‘The moral education is of special import- 
ance. Parents must not fall into the error of 
thinking that, with respect to the principles 
observed in the education of ordinary children, 
an exception ought to be made in the case of a 
deaf-mute child. Just like other children, the 
latter must early be taught the difference be- 
tween right and wrong; it must know what it 
may do and what it may not do; an occupation 
must be given to it suited to its age, and it must 
be taught cleanliness and neatness. These are 
the points which are most frequently neglected 
in the education of deaf-mute children, the 
greatest leniency being shown them, all their 
wishes being fulfilled, and all their acts deserv- 
ing punishment remaining unreproved. Such 
injudicious treatment produces those pecu- 
liarities in the character of deaf-mutes which, 
as we have pointed out in chapter ii., are 
supposed to exist in all of them. When 
occasion requires it the deaf-mute child must be 
treated with the same severity as an ordinary 
child would be in order to keep it right. If it has 
brothers and sisters, the parents must be very 
careful not to fall into the error of petting it, 
perhaps out of pity, more than the other chil- 
dren. As it gets older, a constant and regular 


occupation must be given it, for if this is 
neglected it will get used to laziness, and get 
fond of it just as easily as any other child.” 
This is sound sense, and it would be well 
if the advice were carried out even where 





there is leisure and intelligence. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the majority of these 
cases occur in the homes of the poor and 
the overworked, to whom either brutal 
violence or total neglect seems the easiest 
method of evading responsibilities which to 
them are nothing but unmitigated burdens. 

In a succeeding chapter the author follows 
the deaf-mute from the school into the 
world, and completely demonstrates by 
statistical tables the fact that, as might be 
expected, the more highly they are in- 
structed the more complete is their success 
in those occupations where competition plays 
a part. 

The book concludes with a comparative 
survey of the state of deaf-mute education 
in different countries, in which we are glad 
to find that our own country takes fair 
rank. Valuable statistical tables are given 
in an appendix. The work of translation 
has been most successfully accomplished ; 
there are, perhaps, one or two slovenly or 
incomplete sentences, such as that imme- 
diately succeeding the passage which we 
have quoted; but they are very few. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Private Secretary. 3 vols. (Blackwood 


& Sons.) 


Chloe Arguelle. By the Author of ‘The 


Rebecca Rioter. 2 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 
Lady Ottoline. By Mrs. Lodge. 3 vols. 


(Same publishers. ) 
‘Tne Private Secrerary’ is published 
anonymously, but it is well known to be by 
the author of ‘The Dilemma’ and ‘The 
Battle of Dorking.’ That such an able 
writer could make so fatal a mistake as that 
which he has committed in his new book is 
the most remarkable thing about it. All 
the elaborate explanation and the skill of 
the accomplished author fail to give even 
a reasonable show of consistency to the 
characters of his hero and heroine. The 
story opens well; the situation is original, 
and the actors in it are vividly presented. 
Viewed by the light of the conclusion, the 
picture at the beginning is, in fact, too well 
drawn. The hero is a young man with 
5,000/. a year, who lives in a flat somewhere 
about Victoria Street. He engages as his 
private secretary a young lady who answers 
his advertisement. The chapter in which 
the engagement is made is perhaps the best 
in the book. The succeeding chapters, in 
which are described the relations between 
employer and secretary, are also excellent. 
Then begins the plot. The hero is insensibly 
attracted to his quiet, refined, and well- 
mannered secretary. But by the conditions 
of his father’s will he is to lose his fortune 
if he does not marry hiscousin. The cousin 
appears on the scene from America. She is 
a great beauty, and her father a reputed 
millionaire. At first the hero is dazzled by 
her, but the higher, worthier, and more 
lovable qualities of the secretary make the 
firmer impression upon him. Their love is 
revealed. Then comes the difficulty. There 
is some talk between them as to the mean- 
ing of marriage ceremonies, and at last, out 
of self-sacrifice and gratitude, the heroine 
consents to give herself to the hero without 
marriage. The intricacies of the story are 








considerable; they are managed with much 
skill; but the many pages in which the 
author labours to make the reader under- 
stand, and so pardon, both the hero and 
heroine are thrown away. That the man 
should have demanded the sacrifice and that 
the heroine should have made it remain 
improbable. The story ends not altogether 
happily. A little bit of deception practised 
by the hero is a thing which, though for- 
given, could never be forgotten. The 
characters which have been drawn with go 
much care in the first two volumes seem to 
be altogether and most suddenly changed 
in the third. It is obvious that the author 
was sensible of this, and it is to be regretted 
that he should have tried to remedy an 
incurable defect. 

Miss Dillwyn has in ‘ Chloe Arguelle’ in- 
troduced us to a larger gallery of humbugs 
than was ever before brought together 
between the covers of a novel. The scene 
opens in London at one of the Foreign Office 
‘‘at homes,” where we meet the characters. 
Even Lady Jane WDorville, who detested 
humbug and assumed a style of bluntness 
and independence, and who did and said 
anything she pleased, was herself a humbug. 
‘Chloe Arguelle’ is not a story of the usual 
form: it is rather a series of sketches and 
descriptions drawn by a caustic pen. The 
débutante with a decided originality who 
gives her name to the work is scarcely the 
heroine; nor is her gentle, good-natured, 
timid cousin, with a remarkable facility for 
sympathizing with everybody. The rich 
young Welshman, a sort of Lothair exposed 
to matrimonial perils in a world of humbug, 
is certainly the hero, if anybody is. But 
he will hardly satisfy the requirements of 
the inveterate novel-reader. Nevertheless, 
‘Chloe Arguelle’ has qualities to be 
found only in the highest works of fic- 
tion. In describing the relations, real and 
pretended, between the higher and lower 
classes Miss Dillwyn has seldon been 
equalled, and the description she gives of a 
poachers’ riot, in which the whole district 
sympathized, is masterly. The analysis, 
again, of the state of mind of a morose 
butler, precedent and consequent to the 
brutal murder of his master and young 
mistress, is an admirable psychological feat. 
The great fault of the work is the too 
frequent obtrusion of the author’s person- 
ality. Miss Dillwyn is not satisfied with 
representing a character as a humbug, but 
insists upon letting us know she meant him 
to be one. This is a defect to be cured; or 
will it grow ? 

Whosoever delights in tales of unmiti- 
gated villainy and horror may turn to ‘Lady 
Ottoline’ with a full assurance of finding 
something entirely to his mind. Mrs. Lodge 
is nothing if not thorough, and her pictures 
of the marchioness in the madhouse excel 
anything that has been done in that line for 
many years. She has produced a thrilling 
sensational story, which may compare in 
ghastly interest with the masterpieces of 
her predecessors. By the way, what is the 
meaning of ‘‘Oh, mon Dieu! ce elle mort?” 
And is it by way of correcting our ordinary 
notions of language that Mrs. Lodge talks of 
“this la béte noire,” and describes her maniacs 
as “sideling ” towards their keepers? 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Fulgencius : with other Poems, Old and New. 
By B. Montgomerie Ranking. (Newman 
& Co.) 

Songs of Passion and Pain. By Ernest Wilding. 
(Same publishers. ) 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus. 
& Co.) 

Sundeams and Shadows. 
(Kent & Co.) 

Moods. (Glasgow, MacLehose.) 

A Life Purswit. By W. Allan. 
Hills & Co.) 

Marches et Sonneries: Chants du Soldat. 
Paul Dérouléde. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Amonc many arbitrary divisions may be 

counted the division of writers into those who 

have something to say and those who have 
nothing. In the latter category the author of 

‘Fulgencius’ must be placed. So pleasant and 

gentleman-like a way has he of saying nothing it 

is to be regretted that he is not provided with a 

message. Give him a story ready made and he 

will put it into verse that is not very much worse 
than prose, with lines correct in measurement, 
and with rhymes the only fault of which is that 
they are either so obvious they might be un- 
endingly repeated or so far-fetched that they 
scarcely repay the trouble of carriage. There 
ought to be a penalty for the joint use of ‘‘moun- 
tain” and ‘‘fountain,” so inevitably in verse 
does the mention of the one word bring with it 
that of the other. There are in this world, it is 
to be supposed, mountains without fountains ; 
that there are fountains without mountains is 
abundantly known. Mr. Ranking is not often 
at a loss for a rhyme. In a poem suggested 
apparently by ‘Manfred,’ he shows his fertility 

of resource. The following is the speech of a 

spirit :— 


(C. Kegan Paul 


By Edward Capern. 


(Sunderland, 
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Oh hither! come hither ! 
The grasses wither 
Beneath in the valleys at kiss of the sun ; 
But here in the mountain 
Undried is the fountain, 
And grasses are green where the waters run ; 
And the whortleberry and juniper 
Are matted together with rei heather. 


Hither! come hither! 
All limber and lither, 
Shrubs from the lowland, and trees from the hill! 
The moorland is wide, 
And the moon is your guide, 
And stars that shine double from sky and from rill; 
Tither, and cool him 


With fragrance, and school him 
To quiet with singing; tree-spirits, be here at my will! 
“Hither” and “‘lither” form a bold experiment 
inrhyming, and ‘‘heather” and ‘‘juniper” show 
daring and originality. We are disposed to say, 
“C'est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la poésie ”; 
indeed, it is difticult to say what it is. In a song 
of the cherry tree inserted in ‘ The Peace of the 
Hills,’ Mr. Ranking finds a rhyme to ‘‘ slander ” 
by assigning the infant Jesus a dignity not often 
connected with his name :— 
Now red as heart-drops blush with shame 


My berries for that slander! 
But blooming still I show her fame, 
Who bore the world’s commander. 


When he seeks a rhyme to ‘‘apple” he says of 
awoman that 

Her black hair hung gold-coifed about her thrapple; 
and he departs widely from accepted notions of 
quantity in stating of one of his heroes that 


He stood like Bacchus mute and mad 
At sight of some much-loved Mznad. 


In the verse preceding that in which this rhyme 
occurs we have a lady’s hair described as plum- 
blue. We are not disposed to quarrel with 
atchaisms or provincialisms when artistically 
employed. Mr. Ranking, however, only uses 
these things as a matter of convenience. If he 
could have used ‘‘ boat” as he used -‘‘apple,” 
he would have talked of a woman’s throat. If, 
again, he had anything whatever that the world 
needs or cares to hear, some indulgence might 
be extended to him. In sooth, however, he has 
no slightest cause for attempting to sing. In 
‘In Memoriam’ the Laureate, in words 
which echo pleasantly and with a certain in- 
dividuality things previously said, exclaims :— 
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I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 
We are strongly disposed to say of Mr. 
Ranking, he does but sing because he oughtn’t. 
An experiment in French versification repeats 
whimsically in a sufficiently whimsical poem the 
mistake concerning final e’s which was made in 
an early work of one of our great living singers. 
A master of song cannot be held answerable 
for the extravagance of his self-constituted dis- 
ciples. We acquit Mr. Swinburne, accordingly, 
of any slightest measure of responsibility for the 
absurdities of the young gentleman who, in 
‘Songs of Passion and Pain,’ dedicates to him 
one poem and parodies him in the remainder. 
It pleases Mr. Wilding to give us verses with 
such titles as ‘ Nocturne in Death’ and ‘Study 
in White and Blood.’ Of the compositions thus 
styled and of others in the volume we will only 
say that they are heroically silly. Ina ‘ Psalm 
to a Wayside Crucifix’ Mr. Wilding seems to 
have the grace to be ashamed of himself. With 
a fulness of confession that might well lead to 
amendment he declares :— 
Dead Master hanging on the cruel cross, 
My days are fraught with labour and sore loss ; 
Full sad with all the sorrows of waste years, 
All weary with my falsest life and bad, 
Deep weighted with red sins, with sighing sad, 
And bitter with the brine of unshed tears. 
Except for the reference to the “ brine of unshed 
tears,” which goes beyond our experience or our 
imagination, we accept this statement, and are 
glad to hear it. What else except loss can come 
from the labour of writing verses such as ‘ Songs 
of Passion and Pain’ is not easy to see. In 
this poem we hear of blossoms that low. How 
they obtained the accomplishment, always sup- 
posed to be purely bovine, we are at a loss to 
guess. Around the foot, however, of the way- 
side crucifix 
Simple blossoms blow 
Fresh free and fragrant in the summer sun, 
Dew-gemmed at eve, when all the day is done, 
With tears that glisten in their white hearts’ low. 
How tears can glisten in the low of the heart of 
a blossom might puzzle Sir Boyle Roche. A 
‘‘derangement of epitaph” so ‘‘ nice” as this 
literature does not present. When Mr. Wilding 
addresses his mistress it is for the purpose of 
telling her that 


In your cheek’s blown blossom and bloom, 
More rich than rare roses and white, 

Lie deadly destruction and gloom 
More dense than hell's deep darkest night. 


Other peculiarities about the lady are that her 
lips, which, by-the-bye, are characterized as 
‘** loveliest ” and ‘‘ luscious,” are ‘‘ wet” with 
“black blood, the dead lees of men’s hearts”; 
that fangs of serpents are set in her hair; that 
around her bed stand 
Shapes 
Of sinewless phantoms wild—white, 
That glare fierce and gibber like apes, 
Through hours of the passion-fraught night. 
Black are the roses she plucks. 
These should have some value in the market ; 
they are far from common. The first she 
gathers is red, which is not unknown ; but its 
colour is due to the cold clotted blood sucked 
from the hearts of victims stark dead. In the 
case of a lady with these gifts it is perhaps 
pardonable to conjecture whether the devils will 
feel merry or sad when her charms lie pallid 
and putrefied. Mr. Wilding, at least, kisses the 
lips which are red with blood, sucking until the 
lady's veins thrill with wild rapture, though he 
purposes to mock at her death-bed cries and to 
laugh loud at her ‘last shriek shrill.” That 
he will love her so long as she lives is con- 
ceivable ina gentleman capable of selecting a 
mistress of this quality. His sentiments are, 
however, a little mixed, as the closing lines 
indicate :— 
I shall sorrow deep for your death, 
Yet think it right good and full well 
When fierce flames ot sulphureous breath 
Shall wrap your white body in hell. 
We sincerely hope, in Mr. Wilding’s interest, 
that he will live to be ashamed of, and if pos- 
sible suppress, a volume that is only saved from 
obscenity by puerility. There is an age at which 





children are allowed to bathe on the sands with- 
out any form of garment and without incurring 
any charge of indecorum. Intellectually Mr. 
Wilding, in spite of his gasping and strutting, is 
at this age. 

Passing from ‘ Songs of Passion and Pain ’ to 
the ‘ Love Sonnets of Proteus’ is like dipping 
one’s hands in a basin of clean water after taking 
them out of a puddle. No spring of poetry is 
there in these sonnets, but they are fresh, 
clean, and acceptable. In a little more than a 
hundred sonnets, which seem modelled partly 
upon Mrs. Browning, partly upon earlier writers, 
the individual assuming the name of Proteus, 
as indicative of a natural mood of change, 
sings of love’s delights, perplexities, defeats, 
and torments. So clearly and agreeably does 
he express himself, it is only when he ventures 
upon translations we find out how feeble is his 
note. A rendering of the delicious sonnet of 
Félix Arvers, imitated from the Italian, 

Mon 4me a son secret, ma vie a son mystére, 

is painfully inadequate. The original, moreover, 
is ascribed to Anvers, as though its author were 
a city instead of an individual. ‘‘ From the 
French of Anvers ” is the title assigned it. The 
mood which dictated the sonnets of Proteus, 
the author says, is past. In an agreeably 
written and manly preface he declares that he 
“lays bare what was once his heart to the 
public, but what, for good or ill, is his heart no 
longer, thus closing for ever his account with 
youth.” His volume is acceptable, if scarcely 
stimulating. As it is daintily got up, it is likely 
to find a place on the shelves of the book-lover 
of taste, and it will not shame the companion- 
ship into which it is thrust. 

A new volume of poems by the Rural Post- 
man of Bideford will find a welcome with a 
certain class of admirers. If no new source of 
inspiration is struck, after a quarter of a century 
of productive life, such is scarcely to be expected. 
The poems have the same qualities that marked 
the earlier volume, side by side with which they 
are entitled to stand. A keen love of Nature in 
her most familiar dress and a generous sym- 
pathy with all that is lovely and of good report 
characterize Mr. Capern now as_ heretofore. 
The execution, meanwhile, is even more careful 
than in the earlier work. 

That the writer of ‘ Moods’ is accessible to 
the influences of an elder mind is proved by the 
fact of his expressing most of the moods here 
recorded in that form of stanza which we always 
now associate with ‘In Memoriam.’ He has, 
moreover, caught some of the Laureate’s 
mannerisms. The book contains here and there 
fairly good lines ; take these two, for example, 
concerning an oak :— 

Not like your gnarled and elbowed strength, 
With roots which clutch the bones of earth. 
The following verses, which we cannot forbear 
quoting, may affect some nervous persons quite 
painfully :— 
Oh, how is one to keep alive 
In these most sanitary days, 


For death comes in so many ways 
That with him it is hard to strive. 


Our air it is not fit to breathe ; 
Our river waters poisons bear ; 
Too cold is even fresh-laid air ; 
Our cisterns with live matter seethe ; 
Our drain pipes but conduct the gas 
From perilous purlieus of the sewer; 
Our clothes from wash are not so pure 
But that disease germs with them pass ; 
. 7 * 7 * 
The books from Mudie’s—who can tell >— 
May by some sick man have been held; 
The cab I take, by shower compelled, 
May have conveyed some one unwell, 
The author gives examples of what he can do in 
the way of sonnet-writing and blank verse. In 
the introductory poem he says, ‘‘ I make no bid 
for fame,” a ‘‘mood” which perhaps for his own 
sake it is fortunate that he should have in- 
dulged. 
Mr. Allan shows much earnestness and sin- 
cerity and an undoubted love of nature, valuable 
qualities in a poet, and this biography in verse is 
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evidently a record of his own experience. He, 
however, has read and admired Campbell a 
great deal too much, and has adopted an artificial 
style unsuited to his theme and his own powers. 
In consequence of this many readers will be 
blind to the excellences which underlie a bad 
literary manner. Mr. Allan’s best passages are 
those in which he adheres most closely to his 
own experiences; but even these are much 
spoiled by the echoes of Darwin. For instance, 
a spirited description of blockade running is 
marred by such terrible lines as 
Determination in their glances gleamed. 

Mr. Allan, curiously enough, was a blockade 
runner and at the same time sympathized with 
the Northern States. His volume is the outcome 
of genuine feeling and not the mere exercise of 
@ poetaster. 

M. Dérouléde’s collection is martial rather 
than military in character, and savours more 
of the enraged poet in his study than of the 
soldier at the bivouacfire. The verses are senti- 
mental and not without rhythm; but in them is 
to be found no clang of the sword—no glitter of 
the bayonet. ‘ Chants du Soldat’ isa misnomer, 
and has been only used as a cloak for urging 
the French to cherish hatred for the Germans, 
and for covertly insulting the latter. This is 
the view taken by the German press, and it is 
justified. It is quite obvious that under the 
name of Khroumirs the Germans are designated. 
There is both bad taste and moral cowardice 
in thus indirectly reviling a victorious enemy. 








LAW BOOKS. 


A Prospectus of the Scientific Study of the Hindt 
Law. By J. H. Nelson, M.A. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Mr. Netson has already attracted some atten- 
tion by his unmeasured strictures on the Hindi 
law, especially as administered by the High 
Court at Madras. We are not concerned to 
maintain the infallibility of the Madras or any 
other judicature. High Courts have blundered 
before, High Courts will probably blunder here- 
after; it would be easy to point out instances, 
a long way from Madras, of the transforma- 
tion of error into law by careless reliance upon 
careless writers. Unquestionably Mr. Nelson 
bestows well-merited castigation upon the 
courts in India (he might even have extended 
the punishment to some departed lights of the 
Judicial Committee) for treating Colebrooke and 
Macnaghten as paramount authorities. On the 
other hand, he is sometimes too hasty in his 
condemnation of these and other English 
writers. His remaris about funeral offerings 
are amusing from tl. i vivacity, but are not 
the outcome of a careful study and well-balanced 
consideration of the subject. Whether the 
right or obligation of making funeral offerings 
be the cause of inheritance or its consequence, 
it is certain that it has much to do with it ; and 
Mr. Nelson must refute the Mitdkshara, the 
Daya Bhaga, the Ddyakr4ma Sangraha, the 
Vyavahdra Mayukha, the Smriti Chandrika, and 
probably every other native treatise, before he 
can have the right to twit the ‘‘ Bengal oracle” 
(as he playfully dubs Colebrooke) with ‘‘ rubbish 
gravely talked” for recognizing the significance 
of this connexion. No doubt Mr. Nelson will 
answer that the Mitdkshara and the rest are 
merely speculative treatises (a favourite expres- 
sion); but his countrymen, though they have 
seen strange things in India, will not readily 
believe a thing so strange as the composition of 
scores of legal books without a particle of legal 
intention. Again, Mr. Nelson will have a good 
deal to get over before he can properly claim to 
stigmatize all that has been said about the five 
schools as ‘‘old wives’ tales.” The word 


“school” may be good or bad—our own im- 
pressions incline us very little, if at all, against 
it ; as Colebrooke said, when blamed for apply- 
ing it to legal doctrine, there is no reason, it 
would seem, why it should be confined to 





matters of taste and of the fine arts. But the 
essential question is, are there in fact certain 
varieties of opinion, whether we call them 
schools or not, corresponding in the main with 
particular localities? Apart from the general 
consensus of Colebrooke, Borradaile, West and 
Biihler, Prosonno Coomar Tagore, Kristna- 
sawmy Iyer, and other modern writers, the 
Dayakréma Sangraha contains several allu- 
sions to Vachaspati Misra and the ‘‘ Maithila 
school” as having distinctive views; and 
in like manner the special doctrines of the 
Mitdkshara are referred to in the Vyava- 
hdéra Mayukha and Smriti Chandrika, those 
of the Smriti Chandrika in the Vyavahdra 
Mayukha, and so on. It can scarcely be sug- 
gested that these evidences of conflicting opinion 
are derived from the ‘‘ Bengal oracle” or from 
any other English source. Mr. Nelson alleges 
that ‘‘ Burnell and others have shown up the 
absurdity of the purely European idea of schools 
of law,” and refers us for proof to his own ‘ View 
of the Hindoo Law’; but we find little more 
than bold assertion in the place indicated. He 
fights with a shadow when he deprecates absolute 
lines of demarcation for the several schools, for 
it has always been admitted that such lines 
cannot be drawn, and the courts have expressly 
recognized the fact that the law of one school 
may be found in operation within the local limits 
usually assigned to another. Ina similar spirit 
he combats the supposed belief, which never 
existed, or at least never need have existed 
since Colebrooke wrote, in the minds of English- 
men, that Manu and other mystical and pre- 
historic beings were the real authors of certain 
treatises which bear their names. 

We cannot follow the author step by 
step in his remarks on the south of India, 
his own particular field. His leading pro- 
positions are that Hindi law was never 
recognized in that region until the English 
applied it, and that the only suggestions of a 
legal system to be found there consist of certain 
primitive usages and customs. The possible 
co-existence in India of general law with special 
custom does not seem to have entered his mind, 
though a similar concurrence is found at every 
turn in the land of his birth. In order to 
ascertain how matters really stand, he asks for 
a commission of Orientalists and others, from 
which ‘‘ lawyers” (always excepting judges) are 
to be excluded, and of which a “‘ district judge 
of experience ”’ is to be the practical and guiding 
spirit. The result might very possibly be, as he 
anticipates, that Hindi law would be ‘“‘ quietly 
slain and buried,” and that a code upon the basis 
of usages and customs would be our only future 
guide. This would be very much as if Napoleon 
the Great had conquered England, and governed 
it by the aid of a compendium of manorial 
customs. We believe Mr. Nelson to be 
sincere in his desire that we should keep faith 
with the natives of India by administering their 
own laws and customs in matters of marriage, 
succession, and the like ; but he seems scarcely 
to have hit upon the right method. He is an 
earnest, but an enthusiastic and not very logical, 
writer. His inductions are hurried and indis- 
criminate. He is one who, seeing the sun rise at 
6 o’clock to-day, might be expected to assume 
as a scientific conclusion that 6 o’clock had been 
the hour of sunrise ever since the creation. 
Absolutely satisfied that he is in the right, he 
declines, in his intense loyalty to his own views, 
to submit the questions under consideration 
to any but a well-picked and well-tutored 
tribunal. In a neighbouring island we could 
understand commencing the scientific study of 
law by burning all the law books. The only 
parallel out of Ireland is the plan once proposed 
of civilizing the red man by ‘* improving him off 
the face of the earth.” Mr. Nelson is not more 
reasonable in his supposition of a natural conflict 
of interests between the “ Sanskritists ” and the 
“lawyers.” The latter must necessarily look to 
the former for materials ; the former may study 








for ever in vain, so far as law is concerned, but 
for the subsequent labours of the latter. It igg 
shame to England that scarcely a dozen Hind} 
law books have been translated since her rdj in 
India commenced. The same remark, mutatis 
mutandis, applies with even greater force to 
Mohammedan law. It will be an inestimable 
boon if the Tagore fund can be utilized in this 
direction. In the mean time the “ lawyers,” 
while declining to accept the law from the 
‘¢ Sanskritists ” at second hand, will no doubt 
be thoroughly grateful to them for any useful 
additions to the scanty corpus juris at present 
available. 


Statute Law: the Principles which govern the 
Construction and Operation of Statutes. By 
Edward Wilberforce. (Stevens & Sons.) 


Mr. Wriieerrorce’s object has been to ‘ar. 
range in a logical order the leading principles 
by which statute law is governed, and to illus- 
trate them as far as possible by a consistent chain 
of authorities.” The work contains chapters 
on statute law in general, on the authority, 
construction, and operation of statutes, on the 
various kinds of statutes, on the several parts. 
of a statute, and on the repeal of statutes, 
Mr. Wilberforce’s remarks upon the defects in 
the language of Acts of Parliament are very in- 
teresting. Those defects, we learn, first made 
their appearance some centuries ago, and have 
from time to time attracted the attention of the 
legislature. ‘‘ We find,” says Mr. Wilberforce, 
‘a most significant commentary upon these 
defects in the Report of a Committee of the 
House cf Commons presented in May, 1796. 
Under the heading of ‘ Prolixity and Tautology’ 
we read that these two characteristics of our 
statutes began in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
report selects some glaring instances of prolixity, 
and then adds, with significant brevity, ‘In- 
stances of tautology, passim.’” In the year 
1835 the Statute Law Commissioners in their 
first Report gave a concise but forcible descrip- 
tion of the defects then characteristic of statutes. 
‘¢The imperfections,” they said, ‘‘ in the statute 
law arising from mere generality, laxity, or am- 
biguity of expression are too numerous and too 
well known to require particular specification. 
They are the natural result of negligent, desul- 
tory, and inartificial legislation ; the statutes have 
been framed extemporaneously, not as parts of 
a system, but to answer particular exigencies as 
they occurred.” These observations are at least 
as applicable to the statutes of the present reign 
as they were to those of preceding ones. The 
imperfections referred to are, it seems to us, 
almost entirely owing to our mode of legislating; 
and so long as that remains unaltered it will, we 
fear, be impossible for any amount of skill on the 
part of parliamentary draftsmen to make statutes 
other than what they are at present. Mr. Wil- 
berforce has produced a useful and readable 
work on a very important branch of law. 


A Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander ; with 
the Evidence, Procedure, and Practice, both in 
Civil and Criminal Cases, and Precedents of 
Pleadings. By W. Blake Odgers, M.A. LL.D. 
(Stevens & Sons.) 

‘‘ Tus book,” says the author, “‘ has been called 

‘A Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander,’ 

because an attempt has been made to state the 

law on each point in the form of an abstract 
proposition, citing the decided cases in smaller 
type merely as illustrations of that abstract 
proposition.” This extract will show generally 
the nature of the work. Every reported decision, 
the author informs us, of English or Irish Courts 
during the last fifteen years has been noticed; 
and every reported decision of the English Courts 
since the beginning of the century has been 
mentioned. So also have been the more impor- 

tant of the earlier decisions since the year 158. 

In the portion of the book devoted to Practice 

the author has, by way of illustrating the pro- 

ceedings in libel and slander cases, ‘‘ fought 
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both a civil action and a criminal trial through 
from beginning to end, giving practical hints to 
each side.” The work is ably executed, and, 
whilst the legal practitioner will find it a useful 
addition to his library, the general reader can 
hardly fail to derive both instruction and amuse- 
ment from its pages. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Cambridge Trifles (Sampson Low & Co.) is a 
collection of papers contributed to the Cam- 
bridge Review by the author of ‘A Day of My 
Life at Eton.’ The success of his first publica- 
tion has no doubt encouraged the writer. He 
says that his ‘Cambridge Trifles’ have served 
to amuse the Cambridge world, and un- 
doubtedly people who are determined to be 
amused often laugh at the sayings of a reputed 
wit. When it was first learned that ‘A Day of 
My Life at Eton’ was really written by a boy 
actually at school, the popularity of the little 
book increased immensely. But an infant 
prodigy does not always answer expectations. 
The great part of these ‘Cambridge Trifles’ is 
anything but amusing, and does not show any 
originality or ability. The legend at the end of 
the book is merely a rewriting, with variations 
which are no improvement, of a little tale in 
Mr. Everett’s ‘On the Cam.’ It is the well- 
worn Cambridge story of the father who went to 
Trinity Hall to make inquiries with a view to 
sending his son there, and asked in succession 
for the tutor, the dean, and the master, and 
found that they had all gone down to the boats. 


A most excellent book on diplomacy has just 
been written by a South American professor. 
The work is in French, and is published in Paris 
by the house of Pedone-Lauriel. It is called 
Cours de Droit Diplomatique, and the author is 
M. P. Pradier-Fodéré. 

We have on our table Sketches, Literary and 
Theological, being Selections from an Unpublished 
MS. of the late Rev. G. Gilfillan, edited by F. 
Henderson, M.P. (Edinburgh, Douglas),—Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of the Gracchi, by W. W. Marshall 
(Oxford, Thornton),—The Medea of Eurinides, 
by A. W. Verrall (Macmillan),—Sachs’s German 
Conversational Grammar, by H. Sachs (Whitting- 
ham),—Modern German Reader, Part I., edited 
by C. A. Buchheim (Oxford, Clarendon Press), — 
German Conversational Questions, by E. Schinzel 
(Whittaker),—French Genders Mastered, by L. 
Juste (Simpkin),— Conic Sections, by S. H. 
Haslam and J. Edwards (Longmans), — The 
Doctrine of Germs, by 8. Earnshaw (Bell),— 
Botany Reading Books, Part I., by Rev. A. 
Johnson (National Society's Depository),—The 
Horse, by J. I. Lupton (Allen & Co.),—The 
Horse, and How to Manage Him (Ward & Lock), 
—The Preliminary Army Examination made 
Easy, by J. Gibson (Stanford),—Among_ the 
Rocks around Glasgow, by D. Bell (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose),—Profitable Clay Farming under a Just 
System of Tenant Right, by J. Prout (Stanford), 
—Definitions and Axioms of a Future Science of 
Existence, by K. F. Frobel (Williams & Nor- 
gate),—The Creed of Science, by W. Graham 
(Kegan Paul),—Health in Schools and Workshops 
(Ward & Lock),—Khewmatism, by T. J. Mac- 
lagan (Pickering),—The Factors of the Unsound 
Mind, by W. A. Guy (De La Rue),—Annals of 
Chemical Medicine, Vol. II., by J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum (Longmans),—The Student’s Darwin, by 
E. B. Aveling (Freethought Publishing Com- 
pany),— Report of Proceedings of the Repre- 
sentative Body of the Church of Ireland (Dublin, 
Hodges, Figgis & Co. ),—Reports of the Condition 
of the Peasantry of the County of Mayo in 1880, 
by J. A. Fox (Dublin, Browne & Nolan),—The 
Irish Land Question, by H. George (New York, 
Appleton & Co.),—Report of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, 1880 (Metropolitan Board of 
Works),—Literary Style, Essays, by W. Mathews 
{Triibner),—Outcast Essays and Verse Transla- 
tions, by S. H. Hodgson (Longmans),—Eng- 
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land for All, by H. M. Hyndman (Gilbert & 
Rivingtons),—Talks with the People by Men of 
Mark, Vol. I., by the Rev. ©. Bullock 
(‘Home Words’ Office),—Three Years After, 
by J. ©. Phythian (Cassell),—The Story of 
our Volunteers, by G. B. L. Woodburne 
(Newman),— Uncle Antony’s Note-Book, by M. 
Caumont (White),—Histery of the English 
Drama, by C. H. Herford (Cambridge, John- 
son),—The Flower of Nepal, by Capt. W. L. 
Greenstreet (S. Tinsley),— Sonnets on the Poetry 
and Problems of Life, by T. C. Irwin (Simpkin), 
—A Decade of Verse, by M. L. Jones (Reming- 
ton),—The Deluge, a Poem (Stock),—A Poem 
without a Title, by R. 8S. H. (Hamilton),—The 
Bible and Science, by T. L. Brunton, M.D. 
(Macmillan),—The Strait Gate, by a Scotch 
Preacher (Simpkin),—The Sling and the Stone, 
Vol. VIL. On the Paternoster, by the Rev. C. 
Voysey (Williams & Norgate),—Belief in God, 
by M. J. Savage (Triibner),—Il Darwinismo e 
le Specie Animali (Siena, Bernardino),— 
Inrisches im Shakspere, by W. Steuerwald 
(Triibner),—Opere di Shakspeare, Vol. X., 
translated by G. Carcano (Milan, Hoepli), 
—Le Berceau des Aryas, by J. v. d. Gheyn 
(Brussels, Vromant),—Die Hinheit der Natwur- 
krifte und die Deutung ihrer Gemeinsamen 
Formel, by O. Schmitz- Dumont (Nutt),— 
and Schopenhauer’s Erlisungslehre, by Dr. R. 
Koeber (Nutt). Among New Editions we have 
A Tour through Europe and the Holy Land, by 
F, A. Hyndman (Cassell),—Dangers to Health, 
by T. P. Teale (Churchill),—New Guwide to 
Modern French Conversation, by V. de Fivas 
(Lockwood),— Botany, by W. J. Browne (Simp- 
kin), — Inorganic Chemistry, by Dr. W. B. 
Kemshead (W. Collins),—Lessons in Elementary 
Mechanics, by P. Magnus (Longmans), — and 
The Decimal System for the Million, by C. Hoare 
(Wilson). Also the following Pamphlets : Ireland 
im 1881, by J. B. Kinnear (Smith & Elder),— 
The English Land Question, by A. F. Leach 
(The National Press Agency),—The Early Cali- 
phate and Rise of Islam, by Sir W. Muir, K.C.8.1L. 
(Smith & Elder),—‘* Short” and ‘‘ Long” Service, 
by Centurion (Allen & Co.),—The Monetary 
Conference in Paris and England, by E. Seyd 
(Stanford),—The Double Standard, by H. H. 
Gibbs (Wilson),—Four Years of Protest in the 
Transvaal, by E. H. Verney (Ridgway),—and 
A Sketch of the Discovery of Vaccination, by 
J. W. Miller (Edinburgh, Waterston). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Brooks's (Rev. Phillips) The Candle of the Lord, and other 
Sermons, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Hughes's (H.) The Redemption of the World, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Simon’s (O. J.) The Nature of God, Four Essays, cr, 8vo, 2/ 
Student’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Haweis’s (Mrs. H. R.) The Art of Decoration, illustrated, 10/6 
Street Incidents, a Series of Twenty-one Permanent Photo- 
graphs with Descriptive Letter-press, 4to. 7/6 cl. 
Urwick’s (Rev. W.) Indian Pictures drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, imp. 8vo, 8/ cl. gilt edges. 
History and Biography. 
Besant (W.) and Rice’s (J.) Sir Richard Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. (New Plutarch.) 
Bullock’s (Rev. C.) Hugh Stowe!l, a Life and its Lessons, 2/6 
Heath’s (R. F.) Albrecht Diirer, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. (Great Artists.) 
Selection from the Letters of Madame de Rémusat, from the 
French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and J. Lillie, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Macdonell's (A. H.) Atlas Geography, roy. 8vo, 3/ cl. 
Otté’s (E. C.) Denmark and Iceland, 12mo. 3/6 cl. (Foreign 
Countries.) 
Viator’s (V.) Flying South, Recollections of France and its 
Littoral, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Davies's (T. L. O.) A Supplementary English Glossary, 16/ cl. 
Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises selected from the Bible, 
by Ada 8. and F. L. Ballin, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Science. 
Gower’s (W. R.) Epilepsy and other Chronic Convulsive 
Diseases, their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment, 10/6 
Moore's (W. J.) Health Resorts for Tropical Invalids in India, 
at Home, and Abroad, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
General Literature. 
At Home, illustrated by Sowerby, decorated by Crane, 5/6 cl. 
Black’s (W.) The Beautiful Wretch, the Four Mac Nicols, the 
Pupil of Aurelius, 3 vols, cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Blackburne’s (E. O.) The Love that Loves Alway, 3 vols. 31/6 
Caballero’s (F.) The Bird of Truth, and other Fairy Tales, 4/6 








Edwards’s (Mrs. Annie) Archie Lovell, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Essery’s (R. A.) Sketches of Progress, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Gellie’s (Mary E.) A Gem of an Aunt, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Hauff’s (W.) Longnose the Dwarf, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Hemyng’s (B.) The Bondage of Brandon, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 

Henty’s (G. A.) Out on the Pampas, or the Young Settlers, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

James's (M. E.) What shall we Act? or, a Hundred Plays 
from which to Choose, cr. 8vo. 2/6 el. 

Lady’s Bazaar and Fancy Fair Book, complete, 12mo, 5/ cl. 

Little Dot’s Picture Book, with Hundreds of Pictures, 2/ cl. 

Little Red Riding Hood, with illustrations, 2/ bds. gilt edges. 

Little Somebody's Pretty Book of Pictures, 4to. 3/ bds. 

Lushington’s (C.) Margaret the Moonbeam, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Mac Donald’s (G.) The Vicar's Daughter, cheap ed. cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Marco Visconti, by Tommaso Grossi, trans. from the Italian 
by A. T. D., 12mo. 3/6 cl. (Bohn’s Novelists’ Library.) 

Marryat’s (F.) A Broken Blossom, new ed., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Morselli’s Suicide, an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 

Payn’s (J.) A County Family, a Novel, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Prize Pictorial Readings in Prose and Verse, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Puss in Boots, with original illus., 32mo. 2/ bds. gilt edges. 

Riddell’s (Mrs. J. H.) Mystery in Palace Gardens, cr. Svo. 6/ 

Round and About, Pictures and Rhymes for Children, 4to. 5/ 

Similitudes, 18mo. 2/ cl. 

Sugar and Spice, and All that’s Nice, Pictures and Rhymes, 
by I. K. and V. B., small 4to. 4/ bds. 

Tytler’s (S.) Footprints, Nature seen on its Human Side, 6/ 

Westall’s (W.) The Old Factory, a Lancashire Story, 3 vols. 
cr, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Winter Nosegay, Tales for Children at Christmastide, 4to, 3/6 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Klostermann (A.): Korrekturen zur bisherigen Erklirung 
d. Rémerbriefes, 4m. 80. 

Ludewig (J.): Geist u. Stoff, 5m. 

Midrasch Bereschit Rabba, tr. A. Wiinsche, 13m. 

Philology. 

Frederici (K.): Bibliotheca Orientalis, Liste der im J. 1880 
in Deutschland, Frankreich, England u. den Colonien, 
erschienenen Biicher, &c., 2m. 50. 

Griinert (M.): Neupersische Chrestomathie, 16m. 

Hauschild (G. R.): Die Grundsiitze u, Mittel der Wortbildung 
bei Tertullian, Part 2, lm. 

Kiene (A.): Die Epen d. Homer, 3m. 

Pertsch (W.): Die Aravischen Handschriften der Herzogl, 
Bibliothek zu Gotha, Vol. 3, 17m. 

Science. _ 

Armengaud: Manuel de I’Eclairage Electrique, 5fr. . 

Kollmann (Prof.) : Die Statistischen Erkebungen iib. die 
Farbe der Augen, der Haare u. der Haut in den Schulen 
der Schweiz, 3m. 20. 

General Literature. 

Bouvier (A.): Le Fils d’Antony, 3fr. 

Fournier (M.): Le Monde et la Comédie, 3fr. 50. 

Hahn (L.): Geschichte d. ‘‘ Kulturkampfes” in Preussen, 
4m. 50. 

Hesse-Wartegg (E. v.): Mississippi-Fahrten, 8m. 

Ideville (Comte H. de): Le Maréchal Bugeaud, Vol. 1, 8fr. 
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TO MRS. GARFIELD. 
UNSULLIED days with toil and struggle rife 
Will win at last ; yea, God had given him all— 
A seat above the conflict, power to call 
Peace like a zephyr o’er men’s turbid strife ; 
Home music too, children and heroine wife, 
God gave—then gave Death's writing on the wall, 
And on the road the assassin: bade him fall 
Death-stricken at the shining crest of Life. 


And yet our tears are sweet. God bade him taste 
Honey and milk and manna raining down; 
Clothed him with strength for good whose sweet 

renown 

Touched wind and wave to music as it passed ; 

Then crowned him thine indeed—giving at last 
Heroic suffering, the true hero's crown. 

THEODORE WATTS. 








LONGEVITY. 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 
In your issue of August 13th Mr. Thoms has 
revived this subject, if, indeed, it can be said 
ever to have slept. As I myself was acquainted 
with a centenarian, I have asked the present 
rector of the parish, in the North Riding of 
the county of York, to certify the dates of 
baptism and burial. Mr. Topham has been 
kind enough to send me the os 

letter, which I place in your hands, as I shoul 
be glad if the dates of Nicholson’s life could be 

placed on record in the pages of the Atheneum. 

Mark Parrison. 

Hawkswell Rectory, Yorkshire, August 30, 1881. 
DEAR SrR,—I gladly send you a few of the facts 
bearing upon the longevity of my aged friend and 
parishioner Thomas Nicholson. I first became 
acquainted with him in the spring of 1866, when he 
attained the age of eighty-nine. Thisstatement was 
fully proved to me by his schoolfellow, Jonathan 
Heslop, who died in 1872, at the advanced age of 
ninety-six, and who related some of the cireum- 
stances which occurred in their childhood, These 
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were afterwards corroborated by Mr. Nicholson. In 
my very frequent conversations with Mr. Nicholson 
he alluded to events, both public and private, which 
had occurred many years ago, and which I could 
verify from other incidental circumstances. The 
time of his removal to Hertford, at the age of 
thirteen, could be proved by the entries in the parish 
register of St. Andrew’s, Hertford, made by his 
father, the Rev. Thomas Nicholson. But, above all, 
the entry in my own parish register here, by the 
same Thomas Nicholson, not only gives the date of 
his son’s baptism, but the very day of his birth. 
The entry is as follows :-— 
“ Baptisms, 1777. 

“ March 16th. 1777, Thomas, Son of the Reverend 
Thomas Nicholson and Elizabeth his wife. Born 
March 12th, 1777.” 

Observe the year is mentioned three times in the 
above verbatim copy. I buried the centenarian on 
the 13th of September, 1878, at the age of 1014. 

Mr. Nicholson was most intelligent and agreeable 
companion. Never for one moment had I any 
reason to doubt the truthfulness of his statements.— 
Faithfully yours, E. C. TOPHAM, 

Rector of Hawkswell. 








THE SILOAM INSCRIPTION. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Besant, I have been 
favoured with a tracing of the squeeze of the 
Siloam inscription. In the last Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund I argued, 
in reply to Prof. Sayce, that the Solomonic age 
of the inscription was on palseographic grounds 
quite untenable, and that it must be placed at 
least two centuries and a half later. In the 
Athenewm of August 13th Prof. Sayce surren- 
ders his former opinion, and asks whether I still 
venture to uphold my own. In reply to this 
challenge I am bound to acknowledge that a 
date so early as the middle of the eighth century 
can no longer be maintained. 

I argued for the earlier date on the ground 
that Prof. Sayce’s copy exhibited transitional 
forms of certain letters, notably of aleph and 
mim. In some instances the Moabite or ninth 
century forms were used, in others the sixth 
century or Eshmunazar forms. In the tracing 
all these earlier forms vanish. Both aleph and 
mim appear as we find them in the seventh cen- 
tury Pheenician inscription at Abu Simbel, while 
other letters, notably koph and tsade, approxi- 
mate to sixth century forms. I cannot, there- 
fore, now maintain that the inscription is earlier 
than the seventh century, nor do I think it can 
be later than the sixth. The closing years of 
the Jewish monarchy might suit very well all 
the conditions of the problem, and it does not 
seem improbable that the conduit may have 
been constructed in preparation for one or other 
of the closing sieges, or actually during the last 
siege, after the aqueduct from Gihon had been 
cut. This would give 587 B.c. as the date of 
the inscription. See, however, Ecclesiasticus 
xviii. 17 and 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. 

Isaac TAYLor. 





RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 

September 15, 1881. 
SEEING in the Athenewm, p. 369, some remarks 
about Mediolanum, I take the opportunity to 
make an appeal to Messrs. Bell, of York Street, 
to expunge from their edition of ‘ Six Old Chro- 
nicles’ the few sheets devoted to Bertram’s 
forgery. The continued issue of this most 
transparent hoax is calculated to mislead in- 
vestigators, and it should be withdrawn. Ihave 
communicated with Dr. Giles, whose name is 
still retained as editor, and he states that he 
is not responsible for this portion of the 
volume, which first appeared in Mr. Bohn’s 

libraries. A. Bs. 





THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 
Berlin, September, 1881. 
TuE fifth International Oriental Congress was 
opened at Berlin at 9 a.m. on Monday, the 12th 
inst., in the great hall of the University in the 
Unter Linden Strasse, by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who made an eloquent and sensible 
address to a large audience, consisting of the 





members of the Congress and the general public. 
He was followed by the provisional president, 
Prof. Dr. Dillmann, distinguished for his Ethiopic 
studies. After some description of the labour 
of past congresses, he invited the members to 
divide themselves into sections and proceed to 
the election of a president, vice-president, and 
secretaries. This wasaccordingly done, and the 
following sections were constituted :—I. Indo- 
European, presided over by Prof. Weber ; 
II. Semitic, by Prof. Schrader; III. African, 
by Prof. Lepsius; IV. East Asia, by Prof. 
yon der Gabelentz ; V. Palestine Exploration. 

The attendance of members was very con- 
siderable, and the following countries were 
represented either by official delegates or inde- 
pendent members: Germany, Russia, England, 
France, Holland, Finland, Norway, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, the United States of North 
America, Greece, India, Egypt, and Japan. 
Some of the subjects on which papers were 
submitted were of considerable interest, and 
great harmony prevailed. 

The cold shoulder was given to the Congress 
by the Court and the Municipality, and, owing to 
the absence apparently in Germany of any inde- 
pendent members of the community interested in 
Oriental study, the entire management devolved 
upon the University, and the attendance con- 
sisted almost entirely of professors from the 
different universities. This was a feature which 
distinguished this Congress from its predecessors. 
In London there was a large number of 
Orientalists not professionally connected with the 
subject. At St. Petersburg and Florence the Con- 
gress basked inthesunshine of municipal androyal 
favour. This isa move in the right direction. 
There is likely to be at Berlin more practical work 
done, and less junketing and hospitality. The 
great merit of these congresses is the oppor- 
tunity offered for personal intercourse betwixt 
men residing in different countries, but labouring 
in the same field. At Berlin this has been 
amply provided for, and it was amusing to listen 
to the number of languages spoken in the social 
gatherings, a friendly interpreter being often 
necessary to make meanings clear. 

The Congress closed on Saturday, the 17th, 
and it is not yet decided where or when the next 
Congress will be held. 








NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF SHELLEY’S 
* PROMETHEUS UNBOUND.’ 
Il. 
Sritt Act II.: se. iii., we are again in dawn, 
with the mist breaking, 
And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 
From icy spires of sun-like radiance fling 
The dawn. 
The opening words, ‘‘ Hither the sound has 
borne us,” as well as the second chant of semi- 
chorus i. in the preceding scene, suggest a 
rapture-swift journey, although the last song of 
the Echoes in sc. i. enumerates immense tracts 
to be traversed ; but, as we can scarcely be still 
in the dawning of the first day, we must, it 
appears, conceive that Asia and Panthea have 
been borne on the ‘‘ plume-uplifting wind” and 
the billows of the ‘‘ storm of sound,” 
By the forests, lakes, and fountains, 
Through the many-folded mountains ; 
To the rents, and gulphs, and chasms, 
and at length to this ‘‘ Pinnacle of Rock among 
Mountains,” from midday to night and all 
through the night. This apparently long 
stretch of hours for the buoyant flight of these 
immortals may have been intentional on the 
part of the poet, as expounding an awful 
remoteness in the Cave of Demogorgon ; and, if 
the vulgar relations of geographical horology 
were in his mind, the vaster the interval of 
space the less the sun-marked interval of time, 
whether the flight swept eastward to encounter 
a second dawn or westward to overtake the first. 
On the other hand, we seem to be still in the 
regions of the Indian Caucasus ; nor is it easy 


| to imagine those enchanted eddies of echoes, 





which draw all spirits on that secret way (se. jj, 
vv. 41-5) to the cave, circling with potent 
attraction at an enormous distance from their 
centre. On the whole, it seems to me impossible 
to decide from the text whether this dawn is of 
the first or of the second day; though probably 
it was the latter in the mind of the poet, who 
we must remeimber, did not write, as we may 
read, his lyrical drama at a sitting, but with 
intervals of nights and days. 

From this dawn, at the invocation of the 
spirits, Asia and Panthea descend ‘ Down, 
down !” to their interview with Demogorgon ; 
and this interview, though not long, leads us 
into night, sc. iv. v. 129, et seq.:— 

The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 

I see cars drawn by rainbow-w ingéd steeds. | 

And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars. 
At first we might think ‘‘ night” here a general 
term, expressing the gloom of the cave even 
when the roofing rocks were cloven, and think 
of the stars as visible by day because of the 
awful profundity ; but when (vv. 150-5) the 
terrible Shadow floats up from its throne and 
ascends the dark chariot of the destined Hour, 
the exclamation of Panthea is too definite for 
mistake :— 

—watch its path among the stars, 

Blackening the night ! 
So that when, just before, the Spirit of the Hour 
announces, 

Ere yon planet 

Has set, the Darkness which ascends with me 

Shall wrap in lasting night Heaven’s kingless throne, 
the ‘‘yon planet” must be some particular star 
or the unmentioned moon; and the fall of 
Jupiter is fixed for this very night, whether of 
the first or the second day. 

Asia and Panthea ascend the car of another 
Spirit (whose invitation, by-the-bye, is to the 
daughter, not daughters, of Ocean), who chants 
of her speed, 

Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can dwindle 

We encircle the earth and the moon : 

We shall rest from long labours at noon: 
and in sc. v. we are ‘‘ On the brink of the night 
and the morning.” Panthea asks, ‘‘ Whence is 
the light? the sun is yet unrisen” ; the Spirit 
answers, “The sun will rise not until noon.” 
We are thus entering ona new day, whether the 
second or the third, and appear to have already 
advanced beyond the time of the opening of Act 
III., which precedes the fall of Jupiter, whose 
fall was to occur before the setting of ‘“‘yon 
planet ” of the previous night. 

And, indeed, the strife with Demogorgon and 
the fall of Jupiter did occur, as predicted, that 
same night; for in Act III. sc. ii., having related 
the catastrophe to Ocean, apparently immediately 
after its fulfilment, Apollo says :— 

But list ! I hear 
The small clear silver lute of the young Spirit 
That sits i’ the Morning Star. 
Ocean, Thou must away ; 
Thy steeds will pause at even, till when farewell. 
So that it is now about sunrise, not a hint being 
given by Apollo that he is rising at a later hour 
than usual; he is summoned by the Morning 


Star. What, then, becomes of ‘‘ The sun will rise , 


not until noon” already cited? True, in com- 
mencing his relation, Apollo says that the strife 
‘* made dim the orb I rule, and shook the solid 
stars”; this, however, is not apposite to earthly 
time, whether of night or day, but to the unl- 
versal convulsion produced by the celestial cata- 
strophe. The other words of the Spirit of the 
Hour, ‘‘ We shall rest from long labours at 
noon,” may be understood as pointing to the 
time of Act III. sc. iii., the release and triumph 
of Prometheus, at which this Spirit with Asia and 
Panthea is present. What, we may venture to 
ask, is the reason for this aérial excursion? which 
does not even appear to be required as a motive 
for the divine poetry of Act II. sc. v., with the 
exception of a very few lines; for it is to be 
remarked that the ecstatic voyage so gloriously 
chanted by Asia, past Age, Manhood, Youth, 
Infancy, ‘“‘ Through Death and Birth, to a diviner 
day,” is not and cannot be proper to the chariot 
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of the Hour, but is ‘‘In music’s most serene 
dominions,” floating ‘‘ upon the silver waves of 
thy sweet singing,” inward beatitude expressed 
and responded to by outward radiance of 
beauty and rapture of swift far flight and intoxi- 
cation of spiritual harmony. The real reason, 
I think, is twofold, a double stem rooted in one 
artistic instinct : first, the impulse to balance 
and contrast the masculine Spirit of a dreadful 
countenance in his dark chariot, the exponent of 
the agony and terror of the Doom dethroning 
Jupiter, with the feminine Spirit of the dove- 
like eyes of hope in her ivory shell inlaid with 
crimson fire, the exponent of the glory and bliss 
of the triumph of the Titan ; and, secondly, to 
balance and complement this triumph with one 
of equal splendour of ostentation for his Bride 
rejoining him; and here Shelley’s artisticinstinct 
was at one with his fervid faith in the high 
equality of the sexes. James THOMSON. 





GEORGE BORROW. 

Lowestoft, Sept. 21, 1831 
In your issue of the 13th ult. appears an 
exceedingly interesting paper on ‘‘ Recollections 
of George Borrow,” signed by A. Egmont Hake, 
from which I extract the following :—‘‘ But this 
is certain, that he has not left a single relation 
behind him.” Permit me through your columns 
to inform Mr. Hake that in this particular he 
has erred, inasmuch as the late Mr. Borrow and 

myself were first cousins. 
Cuartes Epwarp PARFREMENT. 





AMBROSE GWINETT. 
Covent Garden, Sept. 17, 1881. 

REFERRING to the notice of Gwinett in the 
Athenewm of this date, I remember a pamphlet 
many years since, with coloured frontispiece of 
Gwinett hanging in chains; being on sale for 
sixpence by the then notorious Duncombe, of 
Middle Row, Holborn, but am unable to name 
the author. It was probably a reprint from the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1768-9, of what there 
purports to be ‘‘ Life and Adventures of Ambrose 
Gwinett, &c., said to be taken almost literally 
from his own mouth,” and is a graphic and 
interesting account of this unfortunate man. 

Epwarp ALLEN. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

THE first business of Wednesday, the 14th 
inst., the second day of the meeting, was to 
pass a resolution, moved by Mr. E. OC. 
Thomas, the secretary, to revise the constitu- 
tion of the Association. It was agreed that 
acommittee of the whole body should examine 
and correct the rules on the following morn- 
ing Mr. W. E. A. Axon read a paper ‘On 
Legislation for Free Libraries,’ in which he 
criticized the Bill dealing with the subject 
which Sir John Lubbock introduced into the 
House of Commons last session. A some- 
what lively discussion ensued, in which con- 
siderable diversity of opinion was manifested, 
the country members especially complaining of 
the manner in which the Free Libraries Bill had 
been drafted. A motion, made by Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson, that the provisions of the said Bill 
“as proposed to be amended by the mover be 
discussed and voted on seriatim by the meeting,” 
seemed likely to increase the warmth of feeling 
that prevailed. An amendment, however, moved 
by Mr. Wright, of Plymouth, to the effect that 
“as two separate drafts of the Bill were being 
prepared, and a meeting had been convened 
for the following Monday by the Mayor of Man- 
chester to consider one of those drafts, it was 
mexpedient to discuss either one or the other 
at this meeting,” was carried. Mr. Nicholson 
then moved, ‘‘That in metropolitan parishes and 
districts, and in places of over 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, or capable of raising 5001. by the penny 
library rate, the power of adopting the provi- 
lons of Sir John Lubbock’s Free Libraries Bill 
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should also be conferred by Parliament on the 
bodies which would be the library authorities 
under the Bill.” This proposal was defeated in 
true parliamentary fashion on a motion for “‘the 
previous question.” At the close of the morn- 
ing sitting a visit was paid to the library of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, where Dr. Sparrow Simpson, 
the librarian, received the visitors. The after- 
noon was spent in the useful though technical 
labour of making a code of rules for cataloguing. 

Thursday morning was chiefly passed in 
revising the rules of the Association. Some of 
the changes were stoutly but vainly resisted by 
the original framer of the constitution, Mr. 
Nicholson, both at their first passing on this 
day and at the confirmation of them on the day 
following. The principal alterations were an 
increase of members on the council, the appoint- 
ment of auditors by the annual meeting, and the 
retention of office by the president for one year 
instead of two. Mr. Robert Harrison, of the 
London Library, read a paper on ‘The Elimination 
of Useless Books from Libraries.’ He contended 
that five or six national collections like that in 
the British Museum, filled with all available 
literature in its widest sense, should suftice for 
what he styled the ‘‘ curious ” reader and literary 
historian, and that the ordinary working library 
would better perform its functions if it were 
pruned and weeded at stated intervals. In 
reply, the utility of old almanacs, newspapers, 
and directories, as proved on some memorable 
occasions, was brought up against the doctrines 
broached in this paper. The exchange of 
duplicate and other surplus books was advocated. 
The report on ‘The Training of Library 
Assistants’ was formally and very coldly 
received, no discussion being elicited, although 
subsequently a vote of thanks to its drafters 
was carried unanimously. Mr. B. R. Wheatley 
read a paper on ‘ The Question of Authorship in 
Academical Dissertations,’ which was followed 
by the ‘Outline of a Plan for the Preparation 
of a Catalogue of British Periodical Literature,’ 
by Mr. Cornelius Walford. Much favour was 
shown to Mr. Walford’s proposal, the vastness 
of the scheme being the chief objection that was 
raised to it. In the afternoon a visit was paid 
to Stationers’ Hall, where the registers were 
inspected and an account of them given by Mr. 
C. R. Rivington, clerk tothe Company. And in 
the evening an invitation by Mr. Walford toa 
reception at his house in West Hampstead was 
largely responded to. 

The morning of Friday, the last day of the 
meeting, was spent in confirming the revised 
rules, in hearing a paper by Mr. W. Archer, of 
Dublin, of ‘ Suggestions as to Public Library 
Buildings,’ and in defeating a motion on the 
opening of libraries on Sunday. The Council, 
numbering twenty members, was elected, as were 
the President, Vice-President, and other officers. 
The usual votes of thanks were passed with 
acclamation, and a pleasant trip to Richmond, to 
inspect the Free Library there, was most agree- 
ably rounded off by a reception at Lichfield 
House, to which the librarians had been invited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell. 

Upon the whole, this fourth annual meeting of 
the members of the Association has shown that 
librarians are good men of business, and ap- 
preciate the advantages of union for practical 
purposes. Still, it will be well for them to 
remember that it is good sometimes to soar and 
make themselves wider horizons, as Klesmer 
would say. A society given up entirely to 
technical pursuits is not destined to be useful for 
any length of time. The names of the officers 
elected are as follows :— 

President, Mr. Henry Bradshaw, University 
Library, Cambridge ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. 
Bullen (Keeper of the Printed Books of the 
British Museum), Rev. R. Sinker (Librarian of 
Trinity College, Cambridge), Mr. 8. Timmins 
(Birmingham Library Committee), Mr. Cor- 
nelius Walford, and Mr. B. R. Wheatley 
(Librarian Royal Medical and Chirurgical 





Society); Treasurer, Mr. Robert Harrison 
(London Library); Secretaries, Mr. E. C. 
Thomas (member of Gray’s Inn) and Mr. C, 
Welch (one of the librarians of Guildhall). 
The Council is constituted as follows : London 
Members — Messrs. A. J. Frost (Librarian 
Society Telegraph Engineers), R. Garnett 
(British Museum), E. B. Nicholson (London In- 
stitution), W. A. Overall (Librarian to the Cor- 
poration), H. Stevens, H. R. Tedder (Librarian 
Athenzeum Club), A. Cotgreave (Librarian Free 
Library, Richmond), G. L. Campbell, E. A, 
Bond (Principal Librarian British Museum), 
H. B. Wheatley (Assistant-Secretary Society of 
Arts, and Hon Sec. Index Society), W. R. 
Douthwaite (Librarian Gray’s Inn), and J. W. 
Knapmann (Librarian Pharmaceutical Society); 
Provincial Members — Messrs. J. B. Bailey 
(Radcliffe Library, Oxford), F. T. Barrett 
(Librarian Mitchell Library, Glasgow), P. 
Cowell (Librarian Free Public Library, Liver- 
pool), J. P. Briscoe (Librarian Free Public 
Libraries, Nottingham), W. J. Haggerston 
(Librarian Public Library, Newcastle), T. G. 
Law (Librarian Signet Library, Edinburgh), 
W. H. K. Wright (Librarian Free Public 
Library, Plymouth), and C. Sutton (Librarian 
Free Public Library, Manchester). 








PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


TuE second volume of Mr. Rieu's catalogue of 
Persian manuscripts, already alluded to in the 
notice of the first volume, which appeared in the 
Atheneum of the 12th of July, 1879, has been 
issued, and will be cordially welcomed by 
Orientalists. It completes the written record of 
Persian literature proper in the British Museum 
up to the end of 1876, because the remaining 
volume, reserved for a description of the Elliot 
MSS., will have exclusive reference to India. 
Arranged in the business-like form of its pre- 
decessor, its contents are instructive and full of 
interest ; and it should be borne in mind that, 
while these publications lay open to the public 
the largest of our Oriental collections, they 
also describe a literary treasure which can 
advantageously compare with any Persian col- 
lection in Europe. Gratitude, however, to the 
compiler must not render us insensible to the 
merits of those industrious and, in many cases, 
eminent men who have supplied him with such 
excellent material. In the pages before us 
mention is made of some forty names of indi- 
vidual contributors; but the measure of acknow- 
ledgment due to these respectively is not of one 
standard. Were it, for instance, a question of 
numbers, an analysis of the several contributions 
would show that to three collectors alone the 
Museum is indebted for half the whole supply. 
Were it, on the other hand, a question of sheer 
value, the three—that is, Rich, Hamilton, and 
Yule—would be greatly distinguished, but others 
would share their high position. Col. Robert 
Taylor, Mr. William Erskine, Sir John Malcolm, 
and Sir Henry Rawlinson—even these do not 
exhaust the names deserving selection ; but we 
will confine our remarks to the triumvirate, any 
one of whom is numerically, in relation to the 
rest, facile princeps. A brief retrospect of career 
cannot be irrelevant in the case of men who have 
done good service to their country in serving the 
Oriental student. 

First on the list stands Claudius James Rich, 
among whose trophies now available for inspec- 
tion the poetical versions of the evergreen 
‘Kalila wa Damna,’ the ‘Diwan’ of Naziri Tiisf, 
and two poems in the Guran dialect of Kiirdi 
are specially named in Mr. Rieu’s prefatory 
notice. Mr. Rich was born near Bristol in 1776, 
and was appointed at an early age a writer in the 
East India Company’s service. Four years 
passed in Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Aleppo, and Damascus enriched him 
with a knowledge of and taste for Oriental 
tongues, especially Arabic, and when in 1807 he 
returned from Bombay westward to Turkish 
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Arabia, his qualifications and experience were 
turned to account. As British Resident at 
Baghdad, he acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion for literary, historical, and antiquarian 
research and scientific exploration. He be- 
came a notable contributor to Hamner’s 
learned ‘Mines de J’Orient’ of Vienna, and 
published a work on the ruins of Babylon, of 
which a French translation appeared in 1818. 
In 1820, commencing with Ctesiphon and 
Seleucia on the Tigris, and passing eastward to 
Sulimania and Senna, he prosecuted his useful 
investigations among the Kurds on either side 
of the mountains and in the neighbourhood of 
the lower Turco-Persian frontier, returning to 
Mosul and the site of ancient Nineveh towards 
the close of the year. Here he remained for 
some months. Two of his letters addressed at 
this time to Silvestre de Sacy are to be found in 
the Journal des Savants, and his ‘ Narrative of a 
Residence in Kurdistan’ has been in the hands 
of many readers. In March, 1821, he descended 
the Tigris to Baghdad, leaving that city again in 
May to move into Southern Persia. Mrs. Rich 
accompanied him to Bushahr, whence she pro- 
ceeded by sea to Bombay, and he took a 
northerly route inland to Shiraz. At the last- 
named city he was attacked by cholera, of which 
disease he died on the 5th of October, 1821. 

A few lines in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal for May, 1868, inform us that Col. 
George William Hamilton, born in Edinburgh in 
1807, and a pupil of the Glasgow High School, 
‘was appointed a cadet in the Bengal infantry in 
the year 1829. As a regimental officer he paid 
great attention to Arabic and Persian as well as 
to the vernaculars of India, and was in time 
made interpreter to the 17th N.I. He after- 
wards filled important civil posts in the Sagar 
and Narbada territories and the Panjab, acted 
as advocate to Mulrdéj at the State trial in 
Lahor, and eventually became Commissioner of 
Multan, in which capacity he rendered good 
service during the Mutiny. On his still later 
transfer to Dehli he was enabled to complete 
his valuable library, a portion of which was pur- 
chased after his death for the British Museum. 
He returned to England in ill health, after a too 
long protracted stay in India, and died on the 
28th of February, 1868. We are told that he 
never published any result of his reading, but 
that some of his MSS. and his fine collection of 
arms were exhibited both in Paris and Edin- 
burgh. Col. Hamilton’s rarer collections com- 
prise the comparatively unknown ‘ Diwans’ of 
Adib, Sabir, ‘Imddi Shahriyari, and Saif 
Isfarangi. 

We make no apology for adding an original 
notice which has been communicated by a relation 
of the last, not least, of the three selected col- 
lectors of Oriental manuscripts :— 

‘*Major William Yule was born in East 
Lothian in 1764, and went to India as a cadet in 
1781. Among the early recollections that he 
told his children was his having seen Dr. John- 
son and Boswell driving down the Canongate in 
a phaeton. Another was his having witnessed 
the mutiny of one of the Highland regiments, 
which, on account of the Government breaking 
faith with them, refused to embark at Leith, 
marched up to Arthur’s Seat, and there 
bivouacked for some time, till the Government 
(which was in the wrong) came to terms. The 
regiment was one of the seventies (it is not 
remembered which), and a full account of the 
affair is given in one of the earlier numbers of 
Chambers’s Journal. A third memorable sight 
was that of the Royal George sailing from the 
Solent to relieve Gibraltar. This must have 
been a year before that ‘When Kempenfelt went 
down, With twice four hundred men.’ A younger 
brother, Udny Yule, joined William a year or 
two later. For many years the brothers had a 
common purse, and they returned together from 
India in 1806. It is a sample of the price paid 
for passages by returning Anglo-Indians in those 
days that they paid something like 1,200]. A 





recollection of their voyage was that they hailed 
an outward-bound ship somewhere off the Cape 
through the trumpet : ‘What news?’ Answer: 
‘The king’s mad, and Humfrey’s beat Men- 
doza’ (two celebrated prizefighters and often 
matched). ‘ Nothing more?’ ‘ Yes, Bonaparty’s 
made his mother king of Holland’! 

**To go back. Udny’s usual nomen and cog- 
nomen puzzled the staff-sergeant at Fort William, 
and after much boggling on the cadet parade the 
name was called out Whirly Wheel, which pro- 
duced no reply till some one at a venture shouted 
‘Sick in the hospital !’ 

‘‘ William Yule in the latter years of his 
service was Assistant-Resident at Lucknow under 
Col. Scott, and at Delhi under Ochterlony. He 
had become a good scholar in Persian and Arabic, 
and collected many manuscripts, which he took 
home with him. During the third part of a 
century, by which he survived his return to 
England, his MSS. were in his own very fre- 
quent use, and were often lent to friends who 
were more given to publication, such as Major 
C. Stewart and, in a younger generation, Mr. 
William Erskine. He never travelled without a 
little octavo MS. of Hafiz, which often lay under 
his pillow. 

‘The younger brother, Udny, returned to 
India, commanded a brigade at the famous 
action of Fort Cornelis, which gave us Java, and 
became one of the residents (at Bantam) during 
Raffles’s government. A nephew who visited 
Java in 1860 found there more than one kindly 
memory of him, forty-five years after the retro- 
cession of that pearl of islands. He returned to 
England, or rather to Scotland, where he died a 
bachelor in 1829 or 1830. His brother William 
married and settled in Scotland, and never 
returned to India. Before his retirement he 
was offered the Lieutenant-Governorship of St. 
Helena. Two of the detailed privileges of the 
office were residence at Longwood (afterwards 
the house of Napoleon) and the use of a cer- 
tain number of the Company’s slaves. Major 
Yule, who was a strong supporter of the anti- 
slavery cause till its triumph in 1834, often 
recalled both of these offers with amusement. 

‘*Two or three years after his death, which 
occurred at Edinburgh in 1839, his sons (the 
eldest in the Bengal Civil Service, now Sir 
George Udny Yule, C.B., K.C.S.1.; the second, 
afterwards Lieut.-Col. Robert Abercromby Yule 
of the 9th Lancers, killed at the head of his 
regiment at Delhi in 1857 ; the third, now Col. 
Henry Yule, C.B., R.E., a member of the 
Indian Council) presented the collection to the 
British Museum. 

** Major Yule, with three of his brothers and 
many others of his kin, is buried in the chancel 
of the ruined Norman church at Gulane in East 
Lothian. He never printed anything but a 
lithographed edition of the ‘ Apophthegms’ of 
’Ali the son of Abu T4lib in the Arabic, with an 
old Persian version, and an English translation 


interpolated by himself. The Arabic and Persian’ 


were traced from a fine MS. in his own posses- 
sion. This was privately issued in 1832, when 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme was living at Edin- 
burgh, and the little work was inscribed to her, 
with whom an accident of neighbourhood and 
her kindness to the major’s youngest child had 
brought him into rejations of goodwill.” 

Major Yule’s labours have supplied the 
Museum with a number of valuable manu- 
scripts, whether in the form of complete works 
or portions of works by almost obscure as well 
as by noted writers. Among the more choice 
offerings mentioned in the preface he has con- 
tributed a treatise on the ‘ Art of War,’ written 
by Sharif Muhammad Kuraishi. This copy 
was apparently made in the sixteenth century, 
but the original work should belong to the early 
part of the thirteenth century, as it is dedicated 
to Shamsu-d-din Altmish, who reigned from 
A.D. 1210 to A.p. 1236. 

Perhaps the main attraction of this volume of 
the catalogue is in the poetical section, which 








occupies nearly one-half of the whole, “and in. 
cludes,” to quote the words of the preface 
*‘ several early and valuable copies of the classical 
poets from Firdtisi to Jamf, as well as a fair 
muster of their successors in Persia and in 
India down to the most recent times.” The 
result is in this respect satisfactory ; but it 
would have been still more so had the later 
MSS. been supplemented by more genuine 
Persian specimens of the day. And this remark 
applies, we fear, to every department of literature, 
Dehli and Lakhnau seem to have yielded so 
much more than Tehran and Shiraz ; yet we 
have a conviction that out of these capitals at 
least some quite recent work worth the having 
might be got by existing agencies, if only the 
word were spoken. Is it an exaggeration to say 
that for the last twenty years there has been no 
donor or vendor among Englishmen in Persig 
whose name appears in the catalogue? Are we 
so intent on carrying out a fixed policy and main- 
taining fixed boundaries for the Shah, that we 
cannot employ our officers in any but the hard 
and practical duties of office? This is not as it 
used to be when Sir John Malcolm and his 
immediate successors were on Persian soil, and 
when Rich and Rawlinson were in Baghdad. 

There are in the Museum many manuscripts 
of the ‘Shah-Nama,’ some also of abridgments, 
paraphrases, and imitations of that celebrated 
poem. A glance at the comments on these will 
give the reader a notion of the difficulties with 
which a conscientious commentator has to con- 
tend in identifying editors and writers of the 
early or even middle centuries of the Hijra 
Let us take, for instance, the ‘ Shahriydr-Néma’ 
of Mukhtiri and the ‘Sim-Ndma’ of Khwéju 
The author of the first explains that his work 
has been done within a specified time by order 
of Mas‘atid Shah ; and Mr. Rieu naturally infers 
that this Mas‘atid was the son of Ibrahim Shah, 
with whom a poet bearing the “‘ takhallus,” or 
nom de plume, of Mukhtédri was in great favour. 
It is, moreover, duly recorded in history that 
Mas‘atid bin Ibrahim reigned from a.p. 10% 
(according to one authority, 1088) to a.p. 1118 
Yet in four notices of Mukhtdri which have been 
consulted not a word is traced about the ‘Shab- 
riyér-Ndma.’ In the other case, the ‘Sém- 
Nama’ is attributed to Khwaju ‘‘ Kirméni” ; but 
nothing whatever of this particular work (of 
which one copy contains 30,000 distichs) is 
mentioned by the known biographers of that 
writer, famous in the regard of his countrymen 
by his ‘Humdi and Humiiyiin,’ ‘Gul wa 
Nauritiz,’ ‘ Kamdl-Nama,’ ‘Gauhar-Ndma,’ and 
‘Rauzat ul-Anwdr.’ Again, there is special 
mention made of a very interesting manuscript 
(and we have admired its charming binding), 
a version of ‘ Yiisuf and Zulaikha,’ by Firdtsi. 
The locality in which, and circumstances under 
which, this was composed, are matters of dispute 
for commentators. Mr. Rieu quotes Col. Macan 
in refutation of the assertion that the poem was 
written at Baghdad; but he greatly weakens 
that officer’s argument by the evidence derived 
from the copy described as under his charge. 
The colonel’s ‘‘ Governor of Irak” gives place to 
a ‘‘ Sovereign of Islam ” as the quasi-Meecenas; 
and this latter designation has the savour of 4 
Khalif. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Sciences and Philology,” 
andamong the miscellaneous writings enumerated 
in the last 140 pages of Mr. Rieu’s second 
volume, are works of interest and value. Not 
the least attractive to the Anglo-Indian student 
of Persian is the book of ‘ Kalila and Damna’ by 
Abu-l-Madli Nasr Ullah of Ghazni, which was 
superseded three centuries later by the ‘ Anwar! 
Suhaili’ of Hussain Wa‘iz, so much in request 
at modern examinations. This obsolete though 
at one time highly lauded rendering, ostensibly 
from an Arabic version of ancient Pahlavi, 
commonly stated to have appeared in the early 
part of the twelfth century. Mr. Rieu brings 


some pertinent data to determine the period wi 
greater precision, and thinks it could not have 
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been before A.D. 1143. As regards this particular 
question, we observe that in the third or forth- 
coming volume of the catalogue it is intended 
to supply ‘‘indexes of names, titles, and sub- 
jects”; and we cannot but hope to see added a 
nominal roll of all the writers referred to, with 
the department of literature to which they belong, 
and dates of birth and decease so far as ascer- 
tained. Such information would be of use to 
the student and of interest to the general reader, 
and, although contained in the body of the 
volumes already published, would have immense 
value in a tabular summary. Of the poet 
Nizimi we gather from the notice that he was 
born in A.p. 1141 at Tafrish, in the province of 
Kim, and that he died at Ganjah, the modern 
Elizabethpol, in 1202; but this is only one of 
conflicting statements. Of his five poems, the 
‘Makhzan ul Asrdér’ was written probably in 
1176, ‘ Khusrau and Shirin ’ in 1180, ‘ Laila and 
Majniin’ in 1188, the ‘ Haft Paikar’ in 1196, 
and the ‘Iskandar-Nama’ in 1200. These, 
however, are minwtiw which may be left to the 
student to work out for himself from this most 
instructive and comprehensive catalogue. 

In conclusion it is but fair to say something 
more than an incidental word on the manner in 
which Mr. Rieu has performed his important 
task. We set aside the question of how far he 
has, in his own person, been instrumental in 
securing to the national library certain of its 
treasures. Whatever merit is due to the 
collectors—and we have endeavoured to award 
them the lion’s share—to classify and describe 
the materials collected so minutely as in the 
present instance demands an amount of scholar- 
ship and discrimination which must be regarded 
as exceptional. The labour was doubtless one 
of love, but it is none the less deserving of 
recognition. Mr. Rieu may be congratulated 
on having achieved a success which will enhance 
his reputation as a practical Orientalist and 
worthy interpreter of arcana which, without 
his help, would be to scholars full of perplexity 
and to the outer world a sealed book. 

F. J. Goipsmip. 








Literary Chossip. 


Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons have in the 
press the ‘ Autobiography of Sir Archibald 
Alison,’ which furnishes a detailed memoir 
from boyhood down to within a few years of 
his death, and contains reminiscences of 
Scott, Jeffrey, Cockburn, Wilson, Lockhart, 
Telford, Moore, Campbell, Southey, and 
others. 


Messrs. Loncmans will shortly publish a 
work by the Hon. Captain Bingham on the 
marriages made or contemplated by the first 
Napoleon. 


Ar the time of his death the late Dr. 
John Hill Burton was engaged upon a new 
edition of the ‘Book Hunter,’ which has 
been for many years out of print, and which 
now fetches a high price. Mrs. Burton has 
resolved to complete the revision, and to 
preface the new edition with a memoir of 
her late husband. The ‘ Book Hunter’ will 
be reissued as an édition de luxe, printed on 
hand-made paper, with portrait, view of the 
author’s study, and other illustrations. 


Messrs. Lonomans will shortly publish a 
second edition of Dr. Davidson’s ‘Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, Critical, 
Exegetical, and Theological,’ thoroughly 
revised and materially improved, in which 
all questions relating to the Christian 
Scriptures are discussed more or less fully. 


_ ‘Sorry ; or, the Adventures of a Savage,’ 
8 the title of a new novel by Violet Fane, 
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shortly to be published in three volumes by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

A CorreEsPonDENT informs us that the 
children of Thomas Miller are in destitution. 
Miller was known as the Basket-maker Poet, 
but his principal work was his ‘ History of 
the Anglo-Saxons,’ in continuation of Sharon 
Turner’s book. The poet Rogers and after- 
wards Lord Beaconsfield were admirers and 
patrons of Miller. The Liverpool Albion will 
receive subscriptions. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson is writing a romance 
for boys. It is called ‘The Sea Cook; or, 

reasure Isiand: a Tale of the Buccaneers,’ 
and will be published as a serial in Young 
Folks. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
during the forthcoming season the following 
books of travel and adventure:—‘The Head 
Hunters of Borneo,’ by Carl Bock; ‘Uganda 
and the Egyptian Soudan,’ by R. W. Felkin 
and the Rey. C. T. Wilson ; ‘ Magyarland,’ 
by the author of ‘The Indian Alps’; 
‘Through Siberia,’ by Henry Lansdell ; 
‘Nordenskiild’s Voyage around Asia and 
Europe,’ by Lieut. A. Hovgaard, of the 
Royal Danish Navy, and member of the 
Vega Expedition; ‘South by East: a De- 
scriptive Record of Four Years of Travel in 
the less known Countries and Islands of the 
Southern and Eastern Hemispheres,’ by 
Walter Coote; ‘ War, Waves, and Wander- 
ings, including a Cruise in the Lancashire 
Witch,’ by F. Francis; ‘ Pathways of 
Palestine,’ by Canon Tristram; ‘Rambles 
and Studies in Old South Wales,’ by Wirt 
Sikes; ‘The Afghan Campaigns of 1878- 
1880,’ by Sydney Shadbolt ; ‘ Norsk, Lapp, 
and Finn,’ by Frank Vincent, jun.; and 
‘Upolu; or, a Paradise of the Gods,’ being 
a description of the antiquities of the chief 
island of the Samoan group, by the late 
H. B. Sterndale. 


In general literature Messrs. Low & Co. 
announce: ‘ Narratives of State Trials in the 
Nineteenth Century. First Period: From the 
Union with Ireland to the Death of George 
IV., 1801-1830,’ by G. Lathom Browne; 
‘Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito,’ edited 
by General Fleischmann, from the French 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie ; 
‘Victor Hugo and his Times,’ translated 
from the French of A. Barbou by Ellen E. 
Frewer ; ‘ Letters written from Paris during 
the Progress of the Great French Revolu- 
tion by Madame J—— to her Husband and 
Son,’ edited by her great-grandson, M. 
Edouard Lockroy, from the French by Miss 
Martin and an American collaborator ; 
Taine’s ‘ Les Origines de la France Contem- 
poraine,’ translated by John Durand; ‘From 
Infancy to Womanhood: a Book of Instruc- 
tion for Young Mothers,’ by Rhoda E. 
White; ‘The Poetical Works of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’; Sebastian Hensel’s ‘ The 
Mendelssohn Family, 1729-1847,’ trans- 
lated by Carl Klingemann and an 
American collaborator, with a notice by 
George Grove; ‘The King’s Missive, and 
later Poems,’ by J. G. Whittier; ‘Her 
Majesty’s Prisons: their Effects and De- 


fects’; ‘The Life of Peter the Great,’ by 
| Eugéne Schuyler; and ‘ Noah’s Ark: a Con- 
| tribution to the Study of Unnatural History,’ 


by Phil Robinson. 
Tue same publishers mention some new 
novels :—‘ Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale,’ 





by R. D. Blackmore; ‘A Laodicean,’ by 
Thomas Hardy; ‘ Waiting,’ by Miss A. M. 
Hopkinson; ‘Don John,’ by Miss Jean 
Ingelow ; ‘ Warlock of Warlock,’ by George 
Mac Donald ; ‘ Cecily’s Debt,’ by Mrs. A. B. 
Church, all in three volumes; and ‘ River- 
side Papers,’ by J. D. Hoppus, in two 
volumes. 


Messrs. Kecan Paut & Co. announce 
Mr. Isaac Taylor’s work on ‘The Alphabet’; 
Mr. Erasmus Wilson’s ‘The Egypt of the 
Past’; Miss Maria Trench’s ‘Life of the 
late Rev. Charles Fuge Lowder, familiarly 
known as “ Father Lowder”’’; Miss Philli- 
more’s ‘Life of Sir Christopher Wren’; 
‘Thomas & Kempis and the Brothers of 
Common Life,’ by the Rev. 8. Kettlewell ; 
‘ Life in the Mountains of Algeria,’ by Mr. 
Edgar Barclay; a second part of Mr. 
William Cory’s ‘Guide to Modern English 
History,’ devoted to the years 1831-33; a 
continuation of Mr. Jervis’s ‘ History of the 
Gallican Church’; ‘The Finance and Public 
Works of British India from 1869 to 1881,” 
by Sir John and Lieut.-General R. Strachey; 
‘ The Eastern Menace,’ by Col. Arthur Cory ; 
‘Representative Government in England: 
its Faults and Failures,’ by Mr. David 
Syme; ‘England on the Defensive,’ by 
Capt. J. T. Barrington; and ‘ Quatre Bras, 
Ligny, and Waterloo,’ by Mr. Dorsey 
Gardner. 

Tue same publishers will issue various 
works in theology: Dr. Huntingford’s 
‘Commentary on the Apocalypse’; an en- 
larged edition of Mr. Reynolds’s book on 
‘The Mystery of Miracles’; and Mr. Henry 
Hughes on ‘ The Redemption of the World.’ 
In poetry: new volumes by Mrs. Pfeiffer 
and Miss Hickey; an expansion of Prof. 
Dowden’s ‘Commentary and Notes on Shak- 
speare’s Sonnets’; and éditions de luxe of a 
translation of ‘The Liturgical Poetry of 
Adam of St. Victor,’ by the Rev. Digby 
Wrangham, and of ‘ Cervantes’ Journey of 
Parnassus,’ by Mr. James Y. Gibson. 


Messrs. Kecan Pau & Co.’s ‘‘ Education 
Library” will be commenced with Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s ‘History of Educational 
Theories’; ‘ The Life and Educational Work 
of Comenius,’ by Prof. Laurie; and Prof. 
Mahaffy’s treatise on ‘Old Greek Education.’ 
The ‘Parchment Library” will be in- 
creased by Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘ Poems,’ with a miniature 
frontispiece by Mr. Linley Sambourne ; also 
by a selection of Shelley’s letters, with a 
preface by Mr. Richard Garnett ; a collection 
of ‘French Lyrics,’ selected and arranged 
by Mr. George Saintsbury; and a new 
edition of Horace, the text being edited by 
Mr. F. W. Cornish, Assistant-Master at Eton. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. announce 
for publication in the course of October ‘A 
Constitutional History of England, 1760- 
1860,’ by Prof. C. D. Yonge. 

Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons will publish 
during the coming season ‘Beggar my 
Neighbour,’ a novel in three volumes, by 
‘“‘k. D. Gerard,” the authors of ‘ Reata’; and 
the ‘ Autobiography of Thomas Allen,’ also 
a novel in three volumes, by the author of 
‘Post Mortem.’ 

Miss Gorpon Cummrine, author of ‘At 
Home in Fiji,’ has just completed an account 
of a voyage among the islands of Oceania, 
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which Messrs. Blackwood & Sons will 
shortly publish under the title of ‘ A Lady’s 
Cruise in a French Man-of-war.’ Miss 
Gordon Cumming enjoyed exceptional faci- 
lities for making herself acquainted with the 
isles of the Pacific, and she brought home 
many sketches, a selection from which will 
illustrate her book. 


Mr. Gomme has nearly completed for the 
Index Society an ‘Index of the Titles of 
Papers in the Transactions of Archzeological 
Societies.’ With the exception of those of one 
or two provincial societies nearly all the titles 
are transcribed, and it is hoped that the 
work of arranging them may be completed 
early next year. The index will make a 
large volume, and it is one that archeologists 
have long wished for. 


Tne following volumes in Messrs. Low’s 
series of ‘ Foreign Countries and British 
Colonies” are ready or in preparation : — 
‘Sweden and Norway,’ by the Rev. F. H. 
Woods; ‘Spain,’ by the Rev. Wentworth 
Webster; and in Mr. D’Anvers’s ‘“ Science 
Ladders ” :—‘ Forms of Land and Water,’ 
‘The Story of Early Exploration,’ ‘ Vege- 
table Life,’ ‘Flowerless Plants,’ ‘ Lowest 
Forms of Water Animals,’ and ‘Lowly 
Mantle and Armour Wearers.’ 


Messrs. Low & Co.’s new books for young 
eople are these :—Asbjérnsen’s ‘Round the 
ule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales,’ 

translated by H. L. Breekstad, with an in- 
troduction by Edmund W. Gosse; ‘ Off to 
the Wilds,’ by G. Manville Fenn; ‘The 
Boy’s Mabinogion,’ being the orginal Welsh 
legends of King Arthur, with an introduc- 
tion by Sidney Lanier; and ‘ A Raft Voyage; 
or, Eight Hundred Leagues on the River 
Amazon,’ by Jules Verne. 


Messrs. Trystey Broruers will publish in 
October a novel entitled ‘Merely Players : 
a Story of 7stheticism and the Stage,’ by J. 
Fitzgerald Molloy, who now abandons the 
nom de plume of ‘‘ Ernest Wilding,” under 
which he has heretofore written. The same 
publishers have also in the press new novels 
by “‘ Rita” and James Grant. 


Messrs. RouttepcE & Sons announce their 
annuals for next year and a number of pic- 
ture books and new editions. 


Messrs. Grirrita & Farran will shortly 
issue ‘Preparation for Science Teaching,’ by 
John Spanton. The work has been pre- 
pared in view of the requirements of the 
Education Department. The same publishers 
also announce ‘ Percy Pomo,’ the autobio- 
graphy of a South Sea Islander. 


Messrs. Wuittincram & Co. will shortly 
issue the first volume of a ‘ Vocabulary of 
the English-Malay Language,’ with notes, by 
Frank A. Swettenham, Assistant-Secretary 
for Native Affairs at Singapore; and ‘The 
Tea Cyclopedia,’ a compilation of informa- 
tion on all matters connected with tea and 
tea cultivation, by the editor of the Jndian Tea 
Gazette. 


“Tne Antiquary’s Lisrary”’ is the title 
of a new series of works to be issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. A restricted number of copies 
will be issued by subscription. The first 
year’s volumes will be ‘ Folk-lore Relics of 
Early Village Life,’ by Mr. G. L. Gomme; 
Caxton’s ‘Game and Play of the Chesse,’ 
edited by Mr. W. E. A. Axon; and ‘Personal 





Ornaments and their Associations,’ by Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley. 

Tue members of the Essex Archeeological 
Society, with the co-operation of the 
Corporation of Colchester, have resolved 
upon preparing a catalogue raisonné of 
their fine museum of Roman and medizval 
antiquities, and have entrusted the work to 


the competent hands of Mr. John E. Price, ' 


F.S.A. 

TuEere will shortly be published ‘The 
Early Scenes of Flora Macdonald’s Life,’ by 
the Rev. Alexander Macgregor, M.A. 

Mr. Atexanper Histor, author of the 
‘Book of Scottish Anecdote,’ ‘ The Proverbs 
of Scotland,’ and other works of a similar 
nature, is preparing a selection of proverbs, 
to be entitled ‘ A Proverbial Table-Book.’ 

Mr. E. Herrre Hatt has in preparation 
a work on his recent travels in the North- 
west of the Dominion of Canada. 


Tue motherof Alexander Smith has recently 
died at Kilmarnock at the age of seventy- 
five years. She was described in her son’s 
novel of ‘ Alfred Hagart’s Household,’ and 
appears to have been of an exemplary and 
strongly marked character. 

Tue Rev. G. E. Troup, of Broughty Ferry, 
is preparing a short memoir of his father, 
Mr. George Troup, who death was recorded 
about two years ago. Mr. Troup is stated 
to have been the first editor of a daily news- 
paper in Scotland. 


Te licensed victuallers of Scotland have 
just started a new weekly journal, entitled 
the National Trade Guardian. 

Messrs. Wetts GArpver, Darton & Co. 
have ready forimmediate publication a cheap 
edition of ‘Bishop Selwyn’s Life,’ by the 
Rev. H. W. Tucker; ‘ By the Sea of Galilee,’ 
a poem by Miss McRitchie; ‘A Present 
Christ,’ by the Rev. J. Haslock Potter; 
‘The Prize Bible,’ and two new books for 
children by T. Pym. 

Tue October number of Zhe Palatine Note- 
Book, edited by Mr. J. E. Bailey, of Man- 
chester, will contain a humorous ode by 
Dr. John Ferriar, author of the ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Sterne.’ A memoir of Ferriar is 
about to appear in the same periodical, with 
a reprint of his ‘ Bibliomania’ and a portrait 
taken from a miniature. 

AveErBAcn’s biographical novel ‘ Spinoza’ 
is being translated into English with the 
author’s sanction, and will be included in 
Baron Tauchnitz’s German series, and be 
published also in this country. 

THE ensuing session of the Aristotelian 
Society will open at 20, John Street, Adelphi, 
on October 10th, with an address by the 
President, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

A CorrESPONDENT writes :— 

**T see from the Times of India of the 30th 
August that a despatch has been received from 
the Secretary of State conveying the long- 
deferred sanction for proceeding with the neces- 
sary legislation for raising the Punjab University 
College to the status of a university. The sanc- 
tion had been asked for some time since, but the 
Home Government had refused to grant it until 
certain amendments, proposed by a committee 
appointed to report on the question, had been 
introduced into the college system. There is a 
wide divergence of opinion in India, among 
persons competent to speak with authority on 
the subject, as to the wisdom of establishing a 
separate university for the Punjab, having for 





. . ee 
its chief object instruction in the arts ang 
sciences through the vernacular languages, 
Many influential persons are of opinion tha 
the cutting-off of the hitherto existing connexion 
between the colleges and schools of the Punjab 
and the Calcutta University will have a dele. 
terious effect on education in that province 
The Lahore branch of the Indian Association 
forwarded to Government some months ago a 
strong protest against the proposed measure, 
Doubtless the authorities in India were to q 
great extent influenced in their decision by the 
active part taken by the upper and educated 
classes in the Punjab to obtain a separate uni. 
versity. The Mahayajah of Puttiala has given 
25,000 rupees to the college in commemoration 
of his first visit to Lahore, on the occasion of 
the recent viceregal visit.” 

A new life of Burns, by Mr. M‘Lean, a 
New York journalist, will shortly appear. 


Messrs. Rozserts Brotuers, of Boston, 
U.S.A., will publish Mr. John Morley’ sforth. 
coming ‘ Life of Cobden’ in America. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society Dr. Rajendralala Mitra 
exhibited a MS. in the Bengali character of 
the work known as ‘Bhatti-Kavya.’ In giv- 
ing some account of the history of the work 
he showed by quotations from different MS§. 
that its specific name is ‘Ravanabadha,’ 
and not ‘ Bhatti-Kavya’; that its author's 
name was Bhatti (‘‘ the teacherling’”’), and 
not Bhartrahari, as supposed by some; 
that the author was not a king or prime 
minister, but a private person who flourished 
about the middle of the fourth century at 
Balbhipur, in Gujerat, during the reign of 
Sridhara Sen of the Balabhi dynasty. 


A FINE sarcophagus of Sicilian marble, 
executed by Mr. Brodie, R.S.A., has just 
been erected over the grave of Prof. Hodg- 
son at Edinburgh. 


Messrs. Hansarv’s monthly list of 
Parliamentary Papers for August contains 
the unusual number of 73 Reports and 
Papers, 25 Bills, and 54 Papers by Command. 
Among the first, interest attaches to the 
Return of the Maximum Charges which the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom 
are authorized to make for the conveyance 
of Passengers, Animals, and Goods ; to the 
Report from the Select Committee on Rail- 
way Fares and Charges; to the English 
Translation of the French Tariff; to the 
Reports of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and of the Thames Conservancy ; and to the 
Reports from the Select Committee on the 
City Lands. Among the Bills the Army 


| Acts Consolidation Bill is conspicuous by 


its bulk. Among the Papers by Command 
are the Railway Returns and the General 
Report on Railway Accidents for the year 
1880; the Report of the Committee on Wind 
Pressure on Railway Structures; the Tenth 
Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board; and a Return of Communications 
addressed to the Foreign Office and Royal 
Commission respecting the Treaty Nego- 
tiations with France. 

Tue publishing house of Orell, Fiissli, & 
Co. in Ziirich can boast of an unbroken 
continuity from the early days of printing. 
The firm still possesses initial letters which 
were in use in the famous “ Offizin” of 
Christoph Froschauer, who introduced the 
art into Ziirich in 1519.  ‘‘ Froschover’s 
printing-office”’ is often mentioned in the 


correspondence of the English Marian 
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oxiles. In 1586 the office passed into the 


jands of Konrad Escher, who preserved the | 


dd type. In 1595 Johannes Wolf arrived 
fom Basel with ‘‘ new letters.” But there 
sas not enough work in the city for two 
rinting-presses. In 1620 the business 
assed over to the Bodmer family, by whom 
twas retained for exactly a century. From 
1720 to 1765 it was managed by Heidegger 
and Rahn. In the latter year it was pur- 
chased by the company of Orell, Gessner, 
& Fissli. For 362 years the ancient firm 
has always numbered scholars and men of 
literary or artistic eminence amongst its 
members. Gessner, the then renowned 
idyllist, left the firm in 1798, since which 
time it has borne its present name. The 
Qrells (originally Orelli) were amongst the 
earliest Italian Protestant fugitives who 
sought refuge in hospitable Ziirich, where 
they arrived about the same time as the 
frst company of English exiles. The firm 
has just given a jubilee banquet to all its 
yorkpeople, and the present chief of the 
house, Major Wild, delivered an interesting 
summary of its history during more than 
three centuries and a half. The whole 
party made a pilgrimage to the island of 
Ufenau in the Lake of Ziirich, where Ulrich 
yon Hutten ended his stormy life, six years 
after the introduction of printing into Ziirich. 
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The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By John Evans, D.C.L. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tats work is a worthy successor to one 

by the same author upon ancient stone 

implements and ornaments (published in 

1872), and we are led to remark that these 

tro volumes will be an unfinished tale if not 

followed by one upon iron implements and 
omaments. No one is more competent than 

Mr. Evans to render so important a series 

complete. The great value and importange 

ifso comprehensive a work will be that it 

vill elucidate the successive stages of civiliza- 

fon in Britain from the very earliest times 

down to the Roman invasion, and at the 
ame time point out by what extraneous 
fluences, if any, that civilization was 
ifected. This useful general result we are 
led to anticipate from the inferences already 

drawn by the accomplished author from a 

sientific study of the manufactured articles 

m stone and bronze. The same excellent 

uethod of the text has been followed in 

this as in the former volume, and the wood- 
tuts are very well executed and numerous. 
The introductory and concluding chapters, 
vhich treat of the invention of bronze, its 
mposition, and employment in Egypt, 

Greece, Italy, Britain, and in other countries, 

swell as of its chronology and origin, are 

&tremely interesting, and particularly the 

part which relates to the arms of the 

Homeric period. One hundred and fifty 

years ago the thoughts of antiquaries were 

directed to the same questions. It is in- 

‘testing to observe the glimpses of the 

tuth which these scholarly men obtained at 

‘time when few discoveries of bronze 

wticles had been made in Europe. They 

ad little else to guide them than the testi- 
lony derivable from ancient classical authors 
ad their own extremely limited observa- 
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tions. But with this aid they seized upon 
some of the truths which the more ample 
experience of recent discoveries has con- 
firmed. They believed in the existence of 
a bronze age before the introduction of iron, 
and in a very gradual dying out of bronze 
weapons after iron came into use. They 
were also of opinion that the bronze weapons 
and implements found in Britain and else- 
where were not Roman, and wondered how 
any one could suppose that they were. 
They argued that when the invasion of 
England occurred iron weapons were in 
general, but not universal, use in the 
Roman armies, because the auxiliary troops, 
if levied in a country where bronze was 
employed, would be armed in part with 
weapons of that metal; that the Britons 
had then arms of iron, which they them- 
selves had forged; and that what brass 
they possessed was imported. Mr. Evans 
remarks :— 

‘On the whole, I think we may fairly conclude 
that in the southern parts of Britain iron must 
have been in use not later than the fourth or 
fifth century B.c., and that by the second or 
third century B.c. the employment of bronze 
for cutting instruments had there practically 
ceased. These data are, of course, approximate 
enly, but will, at all events, serve to give some 
idea of the latest date to which bronze weapons 
and tools found in England may with some 
degree of safety be assigned.” 

Antiquaries of the last century had so few 
examples of bronze weapons, &c., before 
them that they were unable to discover the 
sequence of types and to classify them. 
This discovery has been reserved until now, 
and it has been in consequence of a close 
and careful comparison of British types 
found in hoards with foreign examples that 
Mr. Evans has been able to assert with con- 
fidence that ‘‘the socketed celt was not 
originally developed in this country, but was 
introduced from abroad, and that it was 
derived from a form of palstave which is of 
rare occurrence in Britain.” 

In addition to his descriptions of the 
various forms of celts and the. methods 
of hafting them, Mr. Evans has devoted 
chapters to chisels, gouges, hammers, &c.; 
to sickles, knives, razors, daggers, and 
swords; to spear and lance heads, shields 
and helmets ; to trumpets and bells, personal 
ornaments, caldrons, &c., and to the moulds 
and methods of manufacture. 

When describing the spheroidal vessels 
formed of thin bronze plates joined together 
with rivets and having rings attached to the 
rim for suspension, the author remarks that, 
although they are not unknown in Scotland, 
Ireland, and England, they have not been 
found in ‘‘ barrows,” and that they are “of 
a form and character which appears to be 
unknown on the Continent, and are there- 
fore, in all probability, of indigenous 
manufacture.” We, however, are ac- 
quainted with an instance of such a vessel, 
filled with cremated human bones, having 
been found in South Brittany. It was in a 
small cairn, and enveloped in a reed matting. 
Mr. Evans concludes his most useful volume 
with the sentence :— 

‘Tt has been a pleasure to me to gather the 
information on which this work is based, and I 
close these pages with the consolatory thought 
that, dry as may be their contents, they may 
prove of some value as a hoard of collected facts 


| for other seekers after truth.” 


We feel sure that seekers after truth will 
, find not only real pleasure in perusing these 
| pages, but no opportunity whatever for 
_ adverse criticism. 





Household Horticulture: a Gossip about Flowers. 
By Tom and Jane Jerrold. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 

TueRE is so much that is really good and 

sensible in this little book that it is a pity it 

should not have been less discursive and more 
business-like. As it is, we have whole pages 
which have nothing practical about them, and 
though ‘‘a gossip about flowers” is all very 
well in its way, it is out of place when we want 
to know how to arrange window gardens and 
area gardens and lay out our table decorations. 

None of these hundred and seventy pages, which 

should have been devoted to the various branches 

of household horticulture, can be spared for 
other purposes. ‘‘The Rose as a Window- 

Plant” might surely claim nine pages instead of 

having six of them filled up with the death of 

Adonis, the wars of the Roses, and all the rest 

of it. The chapter called ‘‘ Professional Enthu- 

siasm,” with its account of some one who ripened 
maize in England—which is, after all, not a very 
wonderful achievement—might have been left 
out altogether. On the other hand, the chapter 
on ‘*Cut Flowers and Table Decorations” is 
extremely meagre, and March’s treatise on 

‘ Flower and Fruit Decoration’ is still far from 

being superseded. Nevertheless, if it were only 

condensed in one direction and expanded in 
another, this ‘ Household Horticulture’ might 
be made a useful handbook. 


Kitchen and Flower Gardening for Pleasure and 
Profit. Illustrated. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Tus is a capital shillingsworth. It contains 
a large amount of information, and seems judi- 
ciously arranged. The illustrations are some- 
what coarse, but they are suflicient for their 
purpose, and give a very tolerable idea of the 

plant or flower they are intended to represent. 


The Pictorial Atlas of Nature. Edited, with 
Explanatory Notes, by H. W. Dulcken, 
Ph.D. 15 Plates with 500 Illustrations. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Tus atlas is confessedly an English edition of 

Dr. O. Schneider's ‘Typen-Atlas,’ but, for 

some reason which we are unable to understand, 

the names of the German author and of the 
artists who co-operated with him, and who are 
all duly mentioned in the original edition, have 

been suppressed, and that of Mr. H. W. 

Dulcken alone appears. The atlas consists of 

fifteen plates, illustrating the ethnology, animal 

life, and plant life of the world. The illustra- 
tions (except the maps, which are poor) have, 
upon the whole, been selected with judgment ; 
they are fairly well executed, and accompanied 
by appropriate letter-press. The work highly 
commends itself for home and school use. It 
might be advisable in case of a second edition 
to add one or more plates specially illustrative 
of the British Islands. They would afford an 
opportunity for introducing such typical forest 
trees as the oak, fir, larch, and beech, which 
will now be looked for in vain. By-the-bye, 
why will ‘readers ” persist in spelling ‘* cocoa- 
palm ” when coco-palm is the only correct way 
of spelling the name? To be sure the mistake 
is of old standing, and Dr. Johnson may be 
referred to as an authority. But that lexico- 
grapher laboured under the curious error that 
chocolate was made out of coco-nuts, for which 
there was no excuse even in his age, and is cer- 
tainly none in these days of universal education. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
Mucu was said at the beginning of the present 
year of its being the centenary of the dis- 
covery of the planet Uranus, which was first 





noticed as a moving body (supposed to be a 
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comet) by ‘‘ Mr. William Herschel,” at that time 


of Bath, on the 13th of March, 1781. Little, 
however, has been written in this connexion of 
how, later in the same year, he pointed the way 
to a means which at last, though more than half 
a century afterwards, furnished the best means 
of extending the astronomical measuring-rods 
beyond the limits of our own system, after 
leading to totally unexpected discoveries of 
another kind. His paper ‘On the Parallax of 
the Fixed Stars’ was read before the Royal 
Society on December 6th, 1781. It was at that 
time an open question whether such parallax 
might not in some cases amount to several 
seconds; and Herschel himself comments upon 
the rashness of concluding, from a remark of 
Bradley,—who in writing to Halley said that 
if the parallax of y Draconis had amounted to 
a single second he thought he must have re- 
cognized it in the multitude of observations 
which he had made of that star,—that the 
parallax of ‘‘the stars in general” did not ex- 
ceed one second. Nevertheless, considering the 
number of causes rendering it difficult to dis- 
entangle parallactic change of apparent place ina 
star from those produced by refraction, nutation, 
aberration, &c., the effect of which could not 
be assigned with sufficient accuracy in regard to 
the very small arcs corresponding to them as 
measured by astronomical instruments, Herschel 
suggested that the only hopeful way of dealing 
with the grand problem was to compare the 
changes exhibited by stars in close proximity to 
each other, but of considerably different apparent 
magnitudes, so that there might be reason to 
suppose that they were at very different com- 
parative distances from us, and the respective 
parallactic changes of place would be very dis- 
similar, whilst all other causes acting upon their 
places in the heavens would be practically pre- 
cisely the same. To aid in a first attempt at 
putting this method in practice, Herschel pro- 
ceeded to determine the relative distances and 
syne of a large number of double stars which 
e found to be adapted to the purpose. It is 
interesting to notice how the zealous observer, 
entering on this new field, felt independent of 
all previous labours. ‘‘I took some pains,” he 
says, ‘‘to find out what double stars had been 
recorded by astronomers ; but my situation per- 
mitted me not to consult extensive libraries, nor 
indeed was it very material; for, as I intended 
to view the heavens myself, Nature, that great 
volume, appeared to me to contain the best cata- 
logue upon this occasion.”” However, he remem- 
bered that Cassini had noticed the duplicity of 
Castor and of one of the stars in Aries; Huy- 
ghens had discovered with the nebula in Orion 
several of its stars (three of those now known 
as the trapezium); and the Astronomer-Royal, 
Dr. Maskelyne, had shown him, during a visit 
to Greenwich in the preceding month of May, 
the duplicity of a Herculis as noticed by him- 
self several years before. Early in 1782 Herschel 
(the above being the only instances known to 
him before his own work) published the first 
catalogue of double stars ever made, founded 
entirely upon his own observations, with the 
object of furnishing a first mass of materials 
to be subsequently used by himself or others in 
attacking the problem of finding the distances 
of some of the fixed stars in a manner which 
appeared to afford strong hopes of success. How 
he was rewarded in a totally different way by 
the grand discovery of the existence of sidereal 
systems, which diverted his attention from the 
original object of inquiry and has formed an 
important and constantly increasing branch 
of astronomy ever since, it is not necessary to 
dilate upon here. Our purpose now is merely 
to refer to the use which has been made of this 
method by the illustrious Struves (father and 
son) and others, and the large number of trust- 
worthy determinations of stellar parallax now 
in the possession of astronomers. Bessel first 
measured that of 61 Cygni, the nearest star 
which is visible in the northern hemisphere ; 





but the value he obtained, about 0:35, seems, 
by the recent investigations of Dr. Ball, the 
present Royal Astronomer of Ireland, to be less 
accurate than that of Struve, which amounted 
to about half a second. Dr. Ball’s result, as 
given in the number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy for last April, is 0’°47 ; 
and for this it would seem that a high degree 
of accuracy may be claimed. So far as is at 
present known, no star has a larger annual 
parallax, excepting a Centauri in the southern 
hemisphere—for which the value is about 0”'92, 
or double that of 61 Cygni—and a small star 
of the seventh magnitude, numbered 21,185 in 
Lalande’s Catalogue, whose parallax, according 
to Dr. Winnecke, amounts to 0’°50. It should 
be mentioned that Dr. Ball, in his paper above 
referred to, gives also his result for a star known 
as Groombridge 1618 (of the seventh magnitude), 
the parallax of which he finds to be about 0”°33. 
Many stars whose parallax has been attempted 
are too distant for any determination to be prac- 
ticable ; and y Draconis in particular has been 
so stubborn in its resistance as to much more 
than justify the remark of Bradley. 

Prof. Hough’s last annual report to the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago Astronomical Society, 
issued in May, gives an account of the work 
accomplished at the Dearborn Observatory in 
the previous twelve months. Very special atten- 
tion has been devoted to observations of the 
surface of Jupiter with the great equatorial 
before and after the planet’s opposition last 
year, the observations of the series being con- 
tinued until January 30th, 1881. Some of his 
remarks remind one of those of Sir Charles 
Lyell in opposition to the so-called catastrophe 
theory on the earth, tending as they do to the 
conclusion that the surface of Jupiter is not 
subject to sudden and rapid changes, but that 
‘*the principal features have been permanent, no 
material change being detected by micrometer 
measurement.” Prof. Hough has carefully de- 
termined the dimensions of the great red spot 
as seen with his telescope of 18} inches aper- 
ture, and finds that its length and breadth are 
about 29,600 and 8,300 miles respectively ; he 
remarks that smaller telescopes give the length 
considerably less than the true value. 

It is something new to find observational 
astronomy pursued in Turkestan. No. 2393 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten contains a 
series of observations of the planet Ceres made 
with a refractor of 6 inches aperture by M. 
Pomerantzeff at Tachkent (= ‘‘ stone castle,” 
and more usually spelled Tashkend), formerly 
in the khanate of Khokan, but since 1865 the 
capital of Russian Turkestan. The results agree 
very fairly with those obtained from the meridian 
observations made about the same time at Paris 
(Comptes Rendus for August 22nd). 








Science Gossip, 

Tue forthcoming volumes of the ‘‘Inter- 
national Scientific Series,” published by Messrs. 
C. Kegan Paul & Co., are Prof. Morselli’s work 
on ‘Suicide, an Essay in Comparative Moral 
Statistics’; Dr. Luys on ‘The Brain and its 
Functions’; Prof. Young on ‘The Sun’; Vig- 
noli’s essay on ‘ Myth and Science’; Mr. George 
J. Romanes on ‘ Animal Intelligence’; and Sir 
J. Lubbock on ‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps.’ The 
same publishers have in the press Hopitalier’s 
account of ‘The Chief Applications of Electri- 
city,’ translated by Dr. Julius Maier; an essay 
by Mr. 8. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey on ‘ Permanence 
and Evolution’; a volume of miscellaneous 
papers on scientificand metaphysical subjects by 
the late James Hinton; a physiological work by 
Dr. W. H. Walshe on ‘ Dramatic Singing’; and 
Mrs. Kingsford’s ‘ The Perfect Way in Diet.’ 


Lorp Hoveuron is president of a committee 
formed at Wakefield for the purpose of establish- 
ing a technical school for that mining district. 
An exhibition in science and art will be held in 
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November and December, and Mr. ©. M. Perey 
has been invited to deliver an address ‘Op the 
Advantages of Technical Institutions in gg. 
nexion with Mining and other Industries,’ 


Mr. C. M. Percy will also deliver, at Wy. 
rington, a lecture ‘On the Steam Engines of the 
Past,’ to inaugurate an attempt to establish 
classes in applied mechanics and in science in itg 
relations to iron and steel. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, F.R.S., is appointed 
president of an influential committee, formed for 
the reception and entertainment of the Iron and 
Steel Institute in London, on the 11th of October 
and the three following days. The official pro. 
gramme has just been issued. Thirteen papers 
on very important subjects are to be read, and 
several interesting excursions are arranged. 

Dr. GitBert and Mr. Lawes have received, 
by the decree of the German Emperor, the gold 
medal of merit for agriculture, in recognition 
of their services for the development of scientific 
agriculture. 

Pror. Gururi£ has succeeded in producing a 
blue-black protective skin or coating on polished 
steel by simply dipping it in melted nitrate of 
potash. The bloom greatly improves the appear. 
ance of the steel, and it appears to wear well. 

Mr. FREDERICK CuRREY, who was well known 
as a botanist, and especially for his studies of 
fungi, died on the 8th inst., at the age of sixty. 
two years. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1858. He was for a consider. 
able time secretary of the Linnean Society, and 
was at the time of his death a vice-president 
and the treasurer of that Society. His valuable 
collection of fungi is, it is said, to be presented 
to the museum at Kew. 

Tue German Emperor has recently conferred 
the great Prussian gold medal for art and 
science upon Mr. George Matthey, F.R.S., of 
the well-known firm of refiners in Hatton 
Garden, in recognition of his services in the 
interests of science. 

THE introductory lecture of the Technological 
Society which has just been formed at Peckham 
will be delivered on the 30th inst. by Mr. Hugh 
Clements, the secretary. 

Pror. G. pe Mortiter contributes to the 
last number of the Matériawe pour |’ Histoire 
de l’Homme an article ‘On the Importation of 
Nephrite and of Bronze.’ In this article he 
describes the curious objects found on the Lake 
of Bienne in jade and bronze, showing, as M. 
Mortillet thinks, very early commercial relations 
with the East. 

Motte. Skxorrsova, a Russian lady, having 
been proposed by Prof. Magnan, has been 
unanimously elected a membre associé of the 
Medico-Psychological Society of Paris. This 
lady has especially devoted herself to the treat- 
ment of nervous diseases. 








— 

DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM, 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘ MOSES before PHARAOH, 
each 33 by 22 feet, with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Soldiers of the Cross, 
‘A Day Dream,’ ‘ Rainbow Landscape ' (Loch Carron, Scotland), &.,# 
the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LXII.—KNOWSLEY HALL, PRESCOT. 
Tue Earl of Derby has generously given us all 
facilities for examining and describing the pit 
tures which form a collection of unusual interest 





in his ancient and historic house at Knowsley, 
and consist of nearly five hundred examples o 
all kinds, and, it must be admitted, of nearly al 
degrees of merit and technical value. 

gathering has been in course of formation 
at least from the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, and it includes some very 
curious ancestral portraits of older dates thab 
this. So long ago as 1729 a catalogue of the 


paintings was prepared, and, with others of latet 
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dates—1736, 1782, 1841, 1850, and 1855—this 
document was found invaluable by Mr. Scharf, 
who in 1875 completed an exhaustive descrip- 
tive and historical account of the same nature 
for the present Earl of Derby, who has allowed 
us freely to use this learned work, to which 
readers of our notes will be deeply and con- 
stantly indebted. Thus, for the first time in 
the preparation of this series of papers, we have 
had the advantage of referring to a true catalogue 
prepared by a competent student, and in every 
respect worthy of the writer and his subject. 

The pictures we have to render an account of 
are disposed about the house at Knowsley, which 
comprises no chamber especially fitted for dis- 
laying the finer examples among them. They 
are placed in the order which is most convenient 
for home use, without regard to their schools, 
chronology, or subjects, and some of the number 
would be more fortunate if hung in better lights 
and nearer the eye. The arrangement of the 
pictures being what it is, the works severally 
forming no large groups of any of the schools, 
and no particular school predominating, we can- 
not do better than use our notes in the order in 
which they were made, and thus follow Mr. 
Scharf’s catalogue and use his numbers for the 
pictures, and so traverse the thirty-seven rvoms 
which contain them, selecting the more impor- 
tant examples as we proceed. 

Beginning with the Entrance Hall, we notice 
four marine pieces by W. Van de Velde, repre- 
senting sea-fights. The first of these (No. 3) 
shows a fleet of large Dutch vessels fighting in a 
line, with smaller ships or frigates in the inter- 
vals. This is one of the most happy compositions 
of the artist’s invention, in which something like 
monumental order is ably expressed by the 
receding ranks of the craft, which diminish in 
perspective with almost regular intervals, and 
comprise adominant element inthe large(French ?) 
vessel with all her sails set, and a white flag at 
her mainmast head, which is near the centre of 
the picture and on our right, with her stern, its 
carvings and lanterns, facing us. The sky is 
unusually warm, rich in tints, and smooth in 
execution. The sea is very thinly painted, 
and shows the brown canvas in the shadows. 
‘A Sea-Fight, English and Dutch,’ (4) is, 
wlike the above, not signed by the painter. 
In the centre is a large vessel bearing the 
Dutch colours, while some of the ships have 
English flags at their sterns, possibly indi- 
ating that they are captured. This is another 
exceptionally warm example, with excess of 
brown in the shadows and a very dark but not 
opaque sea. The rigging has been carefully 
drawn, the sky is excellent. In ‘Sea-Fight 
between the Dutch and English’ (10) the former 
nation has, as usual with the younger Van de 
Velde, by whom it was signed, got the best of it. 
The sea is rougher than before, the wind and 
light come from our left ; one large flag-ship with 
the flag of an admiral of the white is on our left ; 
her figure-head represents, as Mr. Scharf thinks, 
8. George on horseback ; three English vessels, 
one of which is on fire and sinking, are near the 
centre ; two more burning ships are in the dis- 
tance ; brown smoke rises from all of these, while 
the smoke of the guns is white. This picture 
was very carefully and firmly drawn, designed 
with uncommon study, and more thoroughly 
fnished than the above. It is rather hard. ‘A 
Sea-Fight’ (12) between Dutch and English 
vessels gives very animated and striking notions 
of the subject. The ship of an admiral of 
the white is combating a Dutchman on our 
eit; each uses her lower deck guns. On 
our right a Hollander is disabled: her masts 
fall, her boats seem to be lowered to receive 
the crew. The sea is very boisterous ; a fire- 
thip is in the distance. Rare skill in painting 

been employed in treating with exceptional 
fortune the jets of white, dense, and 
almost ponderous smoke emitted by the guns ; 
«ch mimic cloud projects its shadow on the 
Water below and is followed by a streak of 
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flame. This picture is signed ‘‘ V. de Velde f.” 
These four works were first mentioned in the 
Knowsley catalogue of 1729; in that of 1736 
they are severally described as ‘‘ bought of Mr. 
Casteel, price 78/. 15s.” They are uniform in 
size, being 2 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 11 in., and were 
doubtless painted en suite, if not to order, and 
represent a stage in the practice of the artist. 

In the same hall are interesting views of 
Knowsley and Peel Castle, Isle of Man (1 and 
2), by painters whose names are forgotten. The 
latter picture is not without merit as a work of 
art, and shows, with a certain stateliness, the 
red walls of the fortress girdling its loftier inner 
buildings and their flag-bearing towers. Several 
more views of similar character are dispersed 
about the house (see 273, 274, 328, 336, and 
others). Continuing in the Entrance Hall, we 
notice 5, ‘Roman Ruins,’ i. e. the Temple of the 
Sun, by O. Viviani, showing majestic wreckage 
of architecture with glimpses, between huge 
half-buried columns, of a sunlit landscape, and 
above the shafts an immense entablature, which 
is crowned by waving foliage; figures are in 
front, one of whom appears to be sketching. 
This work exhibits a very striking disposition 
of light and shadow; warm sunlight and dark 
shadows pervade the foreground. They are 
defective in the excess of that deep brown tint 
which, until Turner discovered the blueness of 
sun shadows, did duty for the more beautiful hue 
of nature. On the whole this work is marked 
by great dignity and is highly impressive. It 
cost, in 1729, S71. 15s. 

Some Dutch genre pictures come next to 
notice in the same hall. The first of these is 
‘Gamesters ’ (6), by Teniers. Four figures are 
at a low table, two of whom are quarrelling; 
one clenches his fist on the table, where lie two 
heaps of coins ; another man looks in at a little 
window on our left. The actions are energetic 
and the expressions lifelike ; it is an excellent 
picture, and, although in respect to finish 
and clearness not equal to that master’s best 
standard, reminds us of Van Ostade rather 
than of Teniers. Mr. Scharf recognized a like- 
ness to Ostade in this example, which is very 
dirty and loaded with bad varnish.—A real 
Ostade, bought at Heer Vanderhalst’s sale, 
August, 1722, for 42/., hangs here near the last. 
It is called ‘ A Dutch Conversation’ (7), and was 
No. 127 at the British Institution in 1861. It is 
composed of five figures. An old man sits ina 
chair on our right, and is addressed by another, 
who occupies a low stool at his side and fills a 
tobacco-pipe. A woman in red and a child are 
seen beyond these men; a woman is cooking in 
the background.—A very fine and glowing P. De 
Koninck, which is signed and dated 1695, 
honourably fills a large space in this hall, and 
was No. 121 in the British Institution in 1861. 
It is a little confused in composition. Our 
standpoint is, as usual with such pictures, on a 
height, and this enables us to command a vast 
view over a level country, where a river curves 
to our left and right, having in the middle 
distance a great town, and, further off, another 
town. The prospect is enriched with flying belts 
of sunlight and shadow. Warm lustre suffuses 
the sky and charges the vapours which, without 
obscuring, soften the atmosphere. The mid 
distance is of very admirable quality. From the 
centre in the foreground a winding and sandy 
road leads the eye to the edge of the stream, 
where a packet-boat appears floating with its 
passengers. Near the foreground, on our right, 
are bold hillocks of sand, enriched by sparse 
herbage ; quite in front a man is fishing in a 
small pool. The learned author of the Knowsley 
catalogue tells us that in the possession of Lord 
Overstone is a very fine picture by Rembrandt 
of a similar view to the above, which was 
engraved in 1758 by De Marcenay, and which, 
Dr. Waagen (iv. 131) says, ‘‘ doubtless served as 
a model to P. De Koninck and Ruysdael in those 
pictures in which they have expressed the pecu- 
liar charm of a widely expanded flat distance.” 





In the First Drawing Room we find a half- 
length figure of ‘An Old Man resting his Hand 
on a Skull’ (13), which bears the name of 
Lievens, was formerly attributed to Rembrandt, 
and is undoubtedly a very carefully and soundly 
modelled example, of high technical value, of 
the school of the latter master. The face has a 
pathetic and earnest expression on somewhat 
prosaic features ; in this it resembles a variety 
of the Spanish school of devotional pictures. 
The tones are rich; the left hand is rather 
rough. It was etched by Hamlet Winstanley, 
son of that engineer of the Eddystone Light- 
house who perished with the structure which 
was destroyed in 1703. H. Winstanley was a 
pupil of Kneller’s, and published a series of 
etchings from pictures in this house, which 
is entitled ‘The Knowsley Gallery.’ He was 
much employed as an etcher, copyist, and 
art adviser by the Earl of Derby of that day, 
who collected a large proportion of the works 
before us. Of Winstanley’s well-known en- 
graved portrait of himself, which is No. 353 
here, we shall presently write. He made for 
his patron from famous pictures copies of un- 
equal merit, to which we shall not refer again. 
Another and admirable copyist who was much 
employed by Lord Derby is largely represented 
here by miniature versions of portraits in various 
collections. This was William Derby, who pro- 
duced a very valuable series of drawings in 
miniature for the engravers of Lodge’s ‘ Illus- 
trious Persons,’ and is renowned as a copyist. 

A very fine ‘ Landscape’ by Claude is No. 14 
here and Smith’s No. 416. It is a beautiful 
illustration of the middle period of that master’s 
art, and comprises a vista of a river crossed by 
a bridge, where a woman is passing with a mule, 
followed by a man carrying a stick and bundle. 
A castle is on a hill in the middle distance and 
distinctly seen against the clear bright sky. In 
the distance are ruined buildings, including an 
aqueduct. In the centre isa large, rich group 
of trees of dark tone, with water on our right. 
A glimpse between the trees on our left reveals 
cliffs, a circular temple, and a plateau with more 
cliffs, which reflect the light of the setting sun. 
In front of the water is a boat in which two men 
are leaving theshore. The charms of the picture 
are in the soft light of the sky and the lovely 
gradations of the vista. Technically speaking, 
the delicate and highly characteristic handling of 
the feathery foliage of the ashes and elms, which 
stands clearly and yet not sharply against the 
clouds, is the finest part of the work. With 
peculiar skill Claude introduced three swans 
floating on the water, so that their plumage 
seems to illuminate, without breaking up, the 
dense shadow of the foreground. Near these the 
herbage has been painted with unusual breadth 
and firmness. This part of the work has 
darkened a little, but it has suffered less in this 
respect than most of Claude’s works. 

Nos. 17 and 27 are two remarkable landscapes 
by Il Canalettino, or B. Canale, the nephew of 
Canaletto, and one of the most successful fol- 
lowers of that able artist. These works repre- 
sent on a large scale the celebrated fortress of 
K®nigstein on the Elbe, a virgin castle which is 
built on a lofty plateau. The first-mentioned 
example gives us a grand composition, owing not 
much to art, and representing a high horizon 
and a loftier pile of angular rocks, which has 
been scarped and otherwise shaped to sustain 
the gigantic structure which, with its numerous 
towers and long curtain walls, occupies the 
whole space at the summit and is oblong in 
plan. The longer side of the castle takes the 
light ; the shorter one is, like all the foreground 
pasturage and rocky land, in shadow, out of 
which tall trees rise into the sunlit portion of 
the air, shine there in the lustre, and stand solid 
against the pale, somewhat cold, blue sky. 
Some shepherds, herdsmen, cattle, and shee 
have been cleverly introduced. Notwithstand- 
ing the formality of certain of its parts, such as 
the group of elms in the middle and the distance 
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of the foreground, this is, like its fellow, a fine 
and impressive picture. The handling and touch 
of the painter are here, as in other specimens of 
his skill, characteristically heavy and emphatic. 
No. 27 has similar qualities to its fellow land- 
scape ; the composition is more diversified and 
less simple than before, the rocks and buildings 
being broken into smaller masses, while the 
light and shade are not so massive in disposition 
as in the companion picture. A great shadow 
occupies nearly all the front and the middle 
distance. ‘‘In the centre,” says Mr. Scharf, 
“a projecting sharp angle of walls and two high- 
roofed square houses form the loftiest point of 
buildings in the fortress. A flat terrace of wall 
runs out to our right with a circular end, which 
appears to be in progress of repair, as many 
persons with scaffolding are at work upon it.” 
The same mode of breaking the foreground 
shadows has been employed in both these land- 
scapes. The local colour of the buildings is 
richer in this picture than in its companion ; 
rare solidity and considerable dexterity of touch 
distinguish both instances. Each owes much 
of its force to these thoroughly workman-like 
qualities, but most of its dignity is due to the 
noble composition it displays. These are by far the 
finest illustrations known to us of the powers of 
Il Canalettino. Mr. Scharf has noticed another 
view of Kénigstein by this painter in the pos- 
session of Earl Beauchamp at Madresfield. 

No. 38, ‘The Interior of a Guard Room,’ by 
D. Teniers, is painted on copper, no unfrequent 
practice of the artist’s. Some time before 1729 it 
cost seventeen guineas, an extremely small price 
for an undcubtedly genuine example of the skill 
of an artist to wh/'m the cataloguers have attri- 
buted the incredible number of more than one 
thousand works, by far the greater proportion of 
which must be either copies from genuine pro- 
ductions, or the “‘ output” of a well-regulated 
manufactory working under the superintendence 
of Teniers himself. We all know how great must 
have been the share of assistants in the labours 
of M. Angelo, who, of course, barely touched 
more than half the paintings and sculptures 
which bear his name; he must have done as 
much as was possible if he made three-fourths of 
the designs which are attributed to him. As with 
him so with Raphael. Rembrandt and Rubens 
are known to have kept staffs of men in full 
work repeating their pictures or carrying out 
their designs. Of course all this has long been 
known or suspected ; modern inquiries, not con- 
fined to the etchings of Rembrandt, have con- 
firmed previous guesses to the same effect, and 
shown how large was the business which, apart 
from forgeries, was ‘‘ personally conducted” by 
some of the greatest artists. Teniers must have 
had a well-trained body of assistants to whom 
we owe numerous excellent pictures ; the names 
of some members of this body are known. It 
would be interesting if, by bringing together a 
very considerable number of paintings which 
bear the signatures of this artist, and comparing 
the intrinsic qualities they severally exhibit, we 
could determine which of various inscriptions is 
his own and was customarily placed on wholly 
genuine paintings. 

The scene of * The Interior of a Guard Room’ 
is divided by a stone pier in the middle of the 
composition which shuts off a recess that is 
occupied by arms, armour, a drum, saddle, and 
other military implements. Conspicuous among 
these is a large white flag, blazoned red and 
green, leaning against the wall, with several 
halberds piled near it. All these objects are 
painted with the artist’s characteristic dexterity, 
solidity, and firmness of an exquisitely precise 
touch, and with an unusual amount of pigment. 
On the other side of the pier stands the figure of 
a man, which is said—erroneously, we think—to 
represent Teniers himself, wearing a breastplate 
and holding a long walking staff ; a fur-lined cap, 
with a white feather, is on his head ; he looks 
demonstratively out of the picture ; a boy carries 
away on our right the man’s grey riding coat, 





which is laced with silver. Overhead is sus- 
pended a lantern, painted with delicious pre- 
cision and wonderful delicacy of touch. A dog, 
whose forelegs have been shaved, has place be- 
tween the figures, and looks at them. In the 
background are other persons, some of whom 
are playing at cards. A paper over the fireplace 
bears, with a rough drawing of a man’s head, 
the date ‘‘ A. 1646.” If this was the date of 
the painting, it quite agrees with our knowledge 
of Teniers’s mode in his thirty-sixth year. This 
picture is defective in nothing but a raison d’étre 
or inspiring motive for the design—a defect 
which was but too common with the master. 
As we see it the metal might well be cut in 
equal halves, each of which would be even more 
consistent with itself than is the present whole. 
By Backhuizen is ‘A Sea Piece: a Fresh 
Breeze’ (36), a very characteristic example as to 
its shortcomings as well as to its considerable 
merits. On a very rough and darkly painted 
sea, which must, to a great degree, have lost 
brightness, fishermen in a smack are hauling in 
their trawling net, the heavy floats of which are 
drawn forwards ; the net is full of fish. Other 
small craft are further off. A frigate, with Dutch 
colours set, has just tacked, and sails from us in 
the middle. Her movements and those of her 
smaller companions are admirably represented ; 
she heels from the wind in the most natural 
manner. The whole of this picture is note- 
worthy for careful modelling ; it is especially so 
with regard to the clouds and waves, all of 
which in one accord seem to be driven by the 
wind. The touch of the painter is, as usual, 
heavy, his pigments are opaque, his colour is 
slatey, although the sun is setting on our left. 
In the last-mentioned matter we see just recog- 
nition of, and an ineffectual effort to paint, the 
lurid glare of a stormy evening in the North 
Sea.—‘ A Sea Piece’ (30), by W. Van de Velde, 
was formerly the panel of a cabinet, and is now at 
least a dark and heavy picture, executed in what 
is really almost a monochrome of brown and 
grey. With this may be noticed the companion, 
No. 32, by the same artist, and like it taken from 
a cabinet. Though they are now very dark 
and cold, these works are remarkable for the 
impressive motive and grand masses of the 
clouds which appear to be reared like vast 
screens before the deep grey-blue firmament, 
while through gaps in both light is poured out 
copiously. In No. 30 appears that rare pictorial 
phenomenon a double rainbow; it is almost 
colourless, and arches above a fortress built on 
rocks. In No. 32a large Dutch ship has just 
‘¢gone about ”’ near the rocky shore. These very 
attractive and doubtless genuine pictures are 
probably sketches or studies made for larger 
works. Their being so would account for the 
comparative slightness of the execution of the 
sea and land ; yet this notion of ours is opposed 
by the high finish of the sky ; nevertheless we 
may fancy that Van de Velde, inspired by some 
noble ‘‘ motives” he had witnessed in nature, 
laboured lovingly on these parts of his studies.: 


HOGARTH’S ‘MODERN MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION.’ 
September 14, 1881. 

In your issue of the 13th ult. there is a 
letter on the subject of Hogarth’s ‘Modern Mid- 
night Conversation.’ From this letter it would 
appear that there must be in existence several 
copies of the work, but that the original had not 
yet been found, and as your correspondent seems 
much interested in the matter, I should wish 
through your columns to introduce to his notice 
another painting of the same subject, which 
came into my possession about two years ago 
under rather peculiar circumstances, and with it 
a letter, from which I extract the following : ‘I 
beg to forward to your address the Hogarth 
picture, ‘The Drunken Revel.’...... On first 
acquaintance the old painting looks a little 
battered, but it was an heirloom in our family, 
and is a genuine painting done by Hogarth 
himself, and sold to my grandmother by a 





member of his family many years ago. It hag 
seen many vicissitudes...... It was scorched in 
a fire at Redhills Castle, co. Cavan, about g 
century ago, but none of the family would alloy 
it to be retouched.” 

The picture still remains unframed, ang 
measures 33 inches by 26 inches. It is slightly 
damaged over the leg of the sleeping figure on 
the left, but fortunately without interfering with 
the figures ; it has been rebacked, probably just 
after the fire at Redhills, and requires cleaning, 
It had evidently been only known in the family 
as ‘The Drunken Revel,’ under which name jt 
came to me ; but some time ago, through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Mullen of Belfast, I had an 
opportunity of looking over the engravings of 
Hogarth’s works, and found the plate of ‘ Modern 
Midnight Conversation’ to agree in every detail 
with the painting itself. J. Wane, 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., has just received 
from the Hochstiftung of Frankfort-on-Main a 
diploma of membership and mastership in that 
institution. 


Some illustrated books on art are in prepara- 
tion for early publication by Messrs. Low & 
Co. :—‘ An Illustrated Dictionary of Words used 
in Art and Archeology,’ by J. W. Mollett; ‘An 
Elementary History of Art,’ by N. D’Anvers; 
‘Classic Architecture,’ by Prof. T. Roger 
Smith and Mr. John Slater; ‘ The Italian 
Sculptors of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies,’ by Leader Scott,—a new series of illus. 
trated biographies of great artists, including 
‘ Meissonier,’ by J. W. Mollett ; ‘ Murillo,’ by 
Ellen E. Minors; ‘Romney and Lawrence, 
by Lord Ronald Gower; ‘ Overbeck,’ by J. 
Beavington Atkinson,—four illustrated hand- 
books of practical art, by Henry B. Wheatley 
and Philip H. Delamotte, viz., Art Workman. 
ship in Earthenware, in Porcelain, in Gold and 
Silver (Medizval), and in Gold and Silver 
(Renaissance); ‘Outlines of Ornament,’ by 
W. J. and G. A. Audsley ; and ‘ The Album of 
Decorative Figures,’ by J. Moyr Smith. 


An exhibition of works in black and white, 
which it is proposed to make annual, has 
been opened at the galleries in Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow, where likewise may be seen 
the fourth exhibition of the Scottish Society of 
Water-Colour Painters. The black and white 
exhibition consists of 1,144 examples, including 
works by MM. Alonge, Aumonier, Ballin, 
Braquemond, Brunet-Debaines, Chattock, Chau- 
vel, Cousins, Crane, Edwards, Evershed, Fantin, 
Gaillard, ’s Gravesande, Haden, Haig, Hardy, 
Hook, Israéls, Jacquemart, Joubert, Lalanne, 
D. Law, Le Page, Le Rat, Lhermitte, Lhuillier, 
Marks, Martial, Meissonier, Méryon, Poynter, 
Rajon, C. P. and F. Slocombe, Tissot, and 
Veyrassat. The water-colour coilection includes 
drawings by Messrs. F. Powell and D. Law. 


Tue eighth annual exhibition of modem 
pictures in oil at Brighton was opened o 
Thursday, the 22nd inst. 


THE Manchester Institute of the Fine Arts 
has been absorbed by the Corporation of that 
city. The municipal body has agreed to pay the 
chief rent of the buildings belonging to the 
Institute, about 100/. a year, and a guaranteed 
endowment from the city rates, amounting to 
2,000/. a year, to be spent in buying pictures 
for the permanent art gallery. his contract 
will exist for twenty years, and at the endof 
that time will be subject to revision. The publi¢ 
will be admitted free to the exhibitions on days 
to be appointed by the committee. 


THE Building News reports that Mr. Thomas 
Holloway, the ‘‘Mr. Thomas” who recently, 
at Christie’s, gave huge sums for pictures by 
Landseer and Mr. Millais, has expended in 
not less than 32,690l., including the above 
sums, in procuring paintings for the decoratiol 
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the Holloway College and Sanatorium, Vir- 
Among these works are named 


1 in WGreswick’s ‘Treut-side,’ which is said to have 
ut a B cost 2,1000. ; Stanfield’s ‘ Pic du Midi,’ 2,6771., 
llow § wd ‘The Battle of Roveredo, 3,460. ; and the 

yorks of Mr. Millais, ‘ The Princes in the 
and Tower,’ 3,900/., and ‘Princess Elizabeth,’ 
shtly 3.1501. ; besides C. F ielding’s , Travellers in a 
eon § Storm,’ 3,150/.; Collins's ‘ Borrowdale,’ 2,6251. ; 
with § Landseer’s ‘ Man Proposes,’ 6,6151.; and produc- 
just @ tions of Messrs. 8S. Cooper, Holland, and Crowe. 
ling, | Tae little town of Stonehaven has exhibited, 
mily § with financial success at least, a fair collection of 
1e it intings, including Mr. Millais’s portrait of Mr. 


the § Gladstone, and Inverness, as the capital of the 
id an Highlands, is making etforts to follow the 
‘s of | xample of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 


ern | The Aberdeen exhibition closes to-day, a week 
letail § later than had been arranged, this extension of 


z. [time being granted in deference to the apprecia- 
tion of the public. 

Mr. Rossiter, of the South London Free 
Library and Art Gallery, 143, Upper Kennington 
lane, writes to us as follows :—‘‘ Price’s Candle 
Company and the London Gas Company have 
each lent us a large room for the free exhibition 
fora month of works of art. The two localities, 
Battersea and Nine Elms, are (like the whole of 


eived 
ain a 
- that 





pata- § uth London) very crowded and utterly desti- 
Wk Bite of any public collection of books or pictures. 
‘used Bay I ask through your paper for the loan of 
An § yorks of art for these exhibitions? We insure 
Vers; Bihem against fire. The attendance here, the 
Roger Ft nly public institution for a million and a half 
alian 9g people, is very large; 25,000 visitors have 
Cen- Bien since January Ist of this year. The in- 
illus-  sitution being entirely dependent on voluntary 
uding ielp, the council will aiso be glad of subscrip- 
Q by tions to the funds, which are always far below 
“nce, Brhat is needed for the very small expenditure. 
y J. They will also be glad of the loan of other rooms 
— in South London, especially in Southwark.” 
" *Y § Tur Louvre is likely to be enriched by the 
t and «quisition of Babylonian antiquities from Tello, 
Silver wllected by M. de Sarzec while at Bussorah. 
” by Among the objects are several large statues in 
oi of qitite, some covered with inscriptions of the 
Babylonian monarch Gudea of Zergul, B.c. 2280, 
_ ad one of an architect. Besides these are 
white, Beveral remarkable cylinders and_terra-cotta 
, has Bublets. They have been valued at 130,000 fr. 
iehall § CoystmeRABLE works are now in progress for 
see B ihe reparation of the dome of the Panthéon, 
ety of Bais, 
= Tue report of the architects who are 
allie members of the commission of French artists 
-s ‘ad others directed to examine and suggest 
tor rmedies for the deterioration of the works of 
lardy, Ieacroix in the Chambre des Députés has been 
Lae isued, and recommends means for ensuring the 
sillier @*ulity of the structure. The painters attached 
tie the same commission suggest, among other 
y pe works, that copies of the original pictures which 
“y 











we endangered should be made and fitted to 
«eupy the places of the works of Delacroix. 
These reports have been unanimously adopted 
bythe whole commission. 

Ir has been decided by the French authorities 
open an Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Algiers, 
if which M. Hippolyte Lazerges is to be the 
irector. 

Tae death of Herr Moller, a well-known 
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liely. He had attained the age of fifty-five 
years. 









ictures Tue Nazione of Florence states that the 
tract “eoresio architetto comm. Poggi” has sent to 


end of 
public 
n days 


the Italian Government his report on the works 
leessary for the complete restoration of the 
thurch of Santa Trinita in that city. The 
‘tozzi family have agreed to bear the cost of 
the restoration of the chapel bearing their name 
cently,g" the Trinita. Other chapels are also to be 
res bygtored by certain duchesses, baronesses, and 
in allJ™rquises ; therefore the Nazione trusts these 
aboveg2erous offers will spur on the Government to 


oratiol 


‘homas 


wins 





ferman architect, is recorded as having occurred | 





commence the restoration at once and make it 
thorough. This is certainly a case in which a 
protest from the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings might strengthen the hands 
of those friends of art in Italy who deplore this 
relentless destruction of their national monu- 
ments. 
the movement is the support it receives from the 
Italian local journals. They think only of the 
Government grant to be expended in their re- 


spective cities, and seem to be entirely regardless | 


of the irreparable injury done to the most valu- 
able objects of interest they can boast of. This 


policy is as suicidal as it is barbarous ; for few ! 
will care to incur the dangers and discomforts of | 


travelling in Italy when its monuments and 
frescoes are ‘‘restored” out of existence, or, 
what is even worse, degraded to base and lifeless 
travesties of their former grace and beauty. 








MUSIC 
The Power of Sound. By Edmund Gurney. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tuts bulky volume of 560 pages is the work | 
of one who has endeavoured to investigate | 


the difficult subject of the metaphysics of 
music as far as possible untrammelled by 
ideas culled from other theoreticians. 
author frankly confesses that he has not 
read any of the German systems of sesthetics, 
general or musical, nor even Dr. Pole’s 
‘Philosophy of Music,’ which appeared too 
late for him to consult it. The references 
to other works are indeed few and slight, 
and there is only one conspicuous instance 
in which Mr. Gurney manifests agreement 
with the writer he quotes, namely, as regards 
the Darwinian theory of sexual relationship 
as the primary cause for the emission of 
musical sounds. But this, as he fairly 
remarks, will not lead us very far. It may 
account for the vaguely pleasurable effect of 
an ordered succession of sounds, but it does 
not explain the difference between a good and 
a bad melody—why one gives the listener 
extreme pleasure and the other none at all. 
At this point the difficulties of the inquiry 
commence; and it must be confessed that, 
with all his depth of thought and keenness of 
observation, the author adds little or nothing 
to what every musician of ordinary attain- 
ments must know as the result of his own 
experience. The problem of the effect of 
musical phenomena on the mind is not made 
lighter by the manner in which it is here 
approached. The distinction between the 
presentative and representative arts is happy 
enough, and music is rightly placed in the 
former category. It is of all the arts the 
most artificial, having no counterpart or basis 
in the outside world. Mr. Ruskin asserts, in 
one of his most dogmatic moments, that apart 
from words it is a mere sensuous delight ; it 
becomes degraded ‘‘and itssenseless melodies 
harden the intellect or demoralize the ear.” 
How Mr. Gurney controverts this view may 
be gathered from the following quotation :— 

** Music, though dealing wholly with abstract 
proportions, is an art pre-eminent for the pre- 
cision, individuality, and organic quality of its 
forms ; the compound elements out of which the 
forms are built are not only not beautiful units, 
like curves or bosses, but in isolation are 
absolutely uninteresting, while the forms them- 
selves present a vividness, a variety, and a depth 
of emotional impressiveness unsurpassed in any 
region of beauty.” 

With every word of this musicians will 
readily agree. But, unfortunately, while 


One of the most regrettable features of | 


The | 


| possession of secrets which are hidden from 


Mr. Gurney is anxious to claim for music 
all the dignity of an art in which beauty 
of form and harmonious relationship are 
indispensable, he applies these principles 
only to melodie phrases, sequences of notes 
divided into four, eight, or sixteen bars, 
and not to finished works. It is perfectly 
true that many beautiful tunes of these 
lengths, such as chorals, folk-songs, and 
national marches, have never led any but 
an isolated existence; and it is equally true 
that in the performance of a sonata or a 
symphony the uncultured listener will fix 
upon one or two prominent figures and take 


| no heed of the structure or the development 


of the thematic material of a movement. 
But we must enter an earnest protest against 
the doctrine that in music alone among the 
arts education is to go for nothing, and the 
impressions formed by the unsophisticated 
to be considered as valuable as those realized 


| by the skilled craftsman, whether profes- 


sional or amateur. What is the use of such 
observations as the following ?— 


‘‘There is doubtless a natural reason why 
those technically acquainted with the art of 
music should be popularly supposed to be in 


others, or rather why the nature of the secrets 
should be misunderstood. Oz those who have 
musical knowledge in the sense that they can 
perform and read music with facility, not one 
in fifty has any technical acquaintance with the 
simplest elements of harmony and _ structure. 
It would be absurd to underrate the value of 
such technical acquirements, even as regards 
appreciation; they give insight into the craft 
and the pleasure of perceiving wherein lie the 
special points of skilful and original workman- 
ship. But it is very important that those who 
lack them should realize that they make no vital 
revelations—that perception and enjoyment may 
be absolutely perfect without them.” 


The italics here are ours. If this be so it 
must follow that an operatic pot-pourrt of 
effective tunes is better than a well-ordered 
symphonic movement in which the clearly 
defined, squarely-cut subjects are but few in 
number, and the truth of Mr. Ruskin’s asser- 
tion becomes at once apparent. The author 
states his conviction that music ‘‘ has a unique 
message for the uncultivated and ignorant, 
for the publicans and sinners; and not in the 
millennium but now, not after but before 
they cease to be uncultivated and ignorant.” 
That music of some kind or other appeals 
directly to the emotional faculties of every 
one is a fact of every-day observation; but 
the same may be said in even greater degree 
of pictorial art, and in the latter the tech- 
nically unlearned have stronger reasons for 
forming independent opinions. ‘ Art,” ac- 
cording to Comte, ‘‘may be defined as an 
ideal representation of fact” ; ‘‘ the contem- 
plations of the artist begin with the simple 
objects of the external world.” These 
maxims, of course, hold good of poetry and 
painting, but, as Mr. Gurney justly observes, 
are wholly inapplicable to music. Except 
when associated with words, it is independent 
of all outward considerations, for no one 
would venture to assert that programme 
music, carried out to itsextreme limit,—as, for 
example, in ‘Jullien’s British Army Quadrille’ 
—is the highest and noblest phase of the art. 
This brings us to consider for a moment 
another portion of the book, the chapters 
headed ‘‘ Music as Impressive, and Music as 
Expressive,” and ‘‘ ‘The Suggestion by means 
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of Music of External Objects and Ideas.” 
So much nonsense is talked about composers 
expressing their own feelings through their 
music, and so much mischief is wrought by 
the endeavour to bind melody to the earth 
by causing it to reflect the most mundane 
ideas, the most silly and commonplace 
‘‘ programme,” that Mr. Gurney’s arguments 
in the other direction, clearly and logically 
expressed, are extremely valuable. With 
regard to composers, he makes a guarded 
admission in favour of the point that ‘a 
musician’s permanent temperament and cir- 
cumstances, or some long and abnormal 
affection of body and mind, may be per- 
ceptibly connected with his artistic work ”’ ; 
but that ‘‘ we shall be safer in tracing the 
connexion to the most fundamental inborn 
bias of disposition than to the emotional 
conditions which special circumstances might 
affect. I believe that Mendelssohn’s work 
would have remained in general flowing and 
rangé through any amount of external or 
internal tumult; that the sublime pathos 
and stormy energy of Beethoven would not 
have been stifled by comfort and happiness.” 
The latter part of this assertion is doubt- 
less correct, because happiness is as much 
an affair of mental organization as of 
worldly experience, and the yearning, 
passionate nature of Beethoven would not 
have been altered by any amelioration of 
his position in life. But the Quartet in F 
minor and the slow movement of the Quintet 
in B flat show clearly how Mendelssohn’s 
mind was affected by trouble and failing 
health, and hence we see the folly of dog- 
matizing on such a subject as this. Com- 
mendation in general terms may be given to 
Mr. Gurney’s argument against the direct 
effect of music on the intellect and morality. 
He is not far wrong in asserting that the 
art is no more loved by clever people than 
by stupid ones—no more by the poetical and 
imaginative than by the prosaic and matter- 
of-fact. And he is yet nearer the truth as 
regards performers—that musical talent, 
being an isolated gift, may be possessed by 
the most ordinary people, and is a sign of 
nothing beyond itself. With respect to the 
moral question, Mr. Gurney contends that 
the effect, if any, of music ceases directly the 
performance is at an end; and further, that a 
taste for any particular kind of music affords 
no criterion of the nature of an individual. 

“¢ As I know that in listening to Beethoven I 

feel my moral inclinations and capacities en- 
larged and strengthened only from the added 
value and dignity given to life and from the 
glow of sympathy, so I conceive I have no right 
to accuse one who admires what seems to me 
feeble and effeminate music of having his moral 
nature enervated thereby....../ And while we call 
certain tunes vulgar in the first instance from 
their vulgar concomitants, we may perceive that 
they often give a certain pleasure to persons of 
small musical development who show no inclina- 
tion to vulgarity in other ways.” 
This is reasonable enough, but we fail to 
see why it is more applicable to music than 
to any other art. It simply bears on the 
general question of the relationship between 
ethics and cesthetics. 

As a critic the author is not wholly safe, 
because the range of his sympathies is some- 
what: narrow, and further, his sense of what 
is due to the art and to composers is insuffi- 
cient. It is amazing that an earnest thinker 
should write as follows :— 





**T cannot help wishing measures were taken 

in England to introduce some of the greatest 
vocal melodies in a more imposing manner. 
Why should not many glorious tunes be arranged 
to be played by orchestras which waste so much 
time and strength on mere displays of showy 
sound? I shall never forget the overpowering 
effect of Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’ played by 
wind instruments and accompanied by strings, 
as I heard it in Dresden at one of the ordinary 
Gewerbehaus concerts. Nor is it only to vocal 
compositions that this treatment would apply ; 
chamber music would afford plenty of popular 
beauties for the purpose. Nothing can be more 
blindly pedantic than to object to transpositions 
of this sort when judiciously made. Unfortu- 
nately such objections are often heard ; thus, an 
outery was raised at the idea of arranging for a 
string band a movement from Mendelssohn’s 
Octet eminently suited for such treatment. The 
change is not a matter of abstracting colour, as 
in a photograph or engraving, but of giving it 
new body and magnificence.” 
On the same principle photographs of the 
Venus de Milo, highly coloured, might be 
circulated because ‘it is not delicate shades 
and varieties but blaze and amount that the 
people appreciate.” After the above extracts 
it will surprise no one to learn that Mr. 
Gurney considers the ballet music from 
‘Robert le Diable’ “utterly weak and 
paltry”; that the prayer in ‘Mose in 
Egitto’ has such a ring of coarseness and 
pretension as to preclude any sense of 
pleasure in it; that nine-tenths of such 
operas as ‘ Aida,’ ‘La Favorita,’ and ‘Le 
Prophéte’ are completely wearisome to the 
public. Mr. Gurney’s views on the subject 
of opera are not clearly expressed. He is 
hard alike on Rossini and Meyerbeer, and 
he is distinctly opposed to Wagner’s theory 
and practice. That much-abused portion of 
‘ Lohengrin ’—what may, indeed, be termed 
the ass’s bridge of Wagnerism—the duet 
between Ortrud and Frederic, is once more 
assailed with extreme force and at con- 
siderable length. In such a case as this 
argument is altogether unprofitable. When 
the author declares that in this music there 
is no substance or vitality whatever,—that 
even an experienced musician, after careful 
attention, might be sorry to have to bet on 
anything half a bar ahead, because the notes 
might go another way on another night 
without detection,—we can only reply that 
the experience of many is exactly the reverse 
of this, and postulate that the duet is one 
of Wagner’s most thrilling, most intensely 
expressive creations. 

The scope and variety of Mr. Gurney’s 
book are very imperfectly indicated by this 
notice. We have selected for comment those 
topics on which we disagree with his con- 
clusions rather than those on which we are 
fully in accord with his views. Cordial 
recognition is due to the intelligence and 
depth of thought brought to bear on a 
subject which is almost intangible and 
presents problems at every turn; which, 
in short, illustrates his own remark as to 
‘‘the failure of logical analysis to penetrate 
to the essence of beautiful work.” In con- 
clusion, we may draw attention to two errors 
which may be corrected should the book 
reach a second edition: p flat would not be 
one of the notes of the Dorian mode if 
written in the key of c, and Schubert did 
not compose the song ‘Addio’ with which 
he is frequently credited. 
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A WAGNER CYCLE. 
Munich, Sept. 14, 128}, 

PropvucepD in 1868, only three years later than 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘Die Meistersinger’ jg 
equally representative of Wagner’s mostadvanceg 
style. And yet the dissimilarity between the 
two works is so marked that any question ag to 
which is the finer admits of no definite rep} . 
But if it be asked which is the healthier, either 
in a moral or artistic sense, there can be no 
hesitation in awarding the preference to ‘Die 
Meistersinger.’ In ‘Tristan’ we are placed on 
the rack from first to last; our acutest sengj- 
bilities are played upon by one who knows only 
too well how to stir the imagination and produce 
the most vivid impressions either of joy or pain, 
The very power of the work oppresses us, and 
when it is concluded a sense of mental and phy- 
sical exhaustion is experienced, which absolutely 
forbids any immediate analysis of the ideas 
received during the representation. But in ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ we breathe a purer, fresher 
atmosphere ; morbid excitement is exchanged 
for harmless humour ; and in place of an * apo- 
theosis of adultery”—as the garden scene in 
‘ Tristan’ has been termed—we are placed amid 
scenes and among persons in whom the ordi 
and, for the most part, healthful feelings of 
humanity find graphic and spirited portrayal, 
It is said that this opera was intended by Wagner 
as a humorous pendant to ‘ Tannhiiuser’; the 
courtly minnesingers of the twelfth century being 
exchanged for the simple-minded and unromantic 
mastersingers of the sixteenth, who endeavoured 
to cultivate lyric art in a fashion that was 
thoroughly sincere, but which had in it too 
much of pedantry to render their system either 
valuable or lasting. Itseems more than possible 
that Wagner had his own opponents in his mind’s 
eye when picturing the worthy citizens of Nurem- 
berg with their hard-and-fast system of metrical 
composition—Walter von Stolzing representing 
the development of genius in that free and un- 
conventional form which Wagner contends can 
alone lead to the achievement of any enduring 
art-work. This idea is strengthened by the music 
he has written illustrative of the mastersingers, 
in which no attempt whatever is discernible to 
reproduce the actual style of the period in 
which the action is supposed to take place. 
There is a pompous contrapuntal flavour about 
many of the orchestral passages in the score, and 
in the vocal phrases allotted to certain of the 
characters an attempt is made to parody the 
Rossinian florid style of operatic composition. 
In neither direction, however, does Wagner 
proceed so far as to obscure his own indi- 
viduality ; and though the music generally is 
more rhythmical than that of any of his works 
subsequent to ‘Der Fliegende Hollinder,’ and 
remarkable for the number of bright melodic 
phrases which dwell on the ear, yet the idiosyn- 
crasy of the composer is ever apparent by the 
deceptive cadences, the complete independence 
of voice and accompaniment, and, above all, by 
the extraordinary ingenuity shown in the poly- 
phonic treatment of the themes. In this last 
regard the work stands alone, and it is not likely 
to be soon rivalled while composers preserve 4 
desire not to jeopardize the popularity of their 
creations by rendering them exceptionally difi- 
cult of performance. 
with its motives representative of the master- 
singers, their pert apprentices, and Walter's love 
for the fair Eva so cleverly welded together, 
affords an insight to the general style of 
opera. Nothing could be better calculated t 
transport us at once into the locale and period of 
the story than the picture upon which the eye 
rests at the rising of the curtain. The 


church of St. Catherine, the worshippers in their 
quaint sixteenth century costumes, the co 

figure of Walter as he leans against a pillar and 
gazes at the responsively blushing Eva, combime 
to induce a feeling of interest in the characters 
whose movements we are to follow. Eva’s father, 
Veit Pogner, a well-tc-do burgher, has decreed 
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at she shall wed none but a mastersinger, and 
Walter consents, though somewhat proudly and 
reluctantly, to allow his talent in lyrical com- 
; sition to be tested by the plebeian Nurem- 
is Bhergers. Ina highly amusing scene David, an 
4 prentice of Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, en- 
jeavours to initiate him into some of the mysteries 
ofthe tabulature, while the other ‘‘ Lehrbuben” 
ply. ff prepare the church for the meeting of master- 
ther J ingers. The musicof thissceneis extremely bright 
and vivacious, but it becomes serious and slightly 
suggestive of pedantry when the mastersingers 
into assemble. Walter is formally introduced, 
and in a lovely air relates how he studied poetry 
and lyric art. Beckmesser, a mastersinger of 
camped and narrow views, regards the new- 
comer With disfavour, being himself a candidate 
for the hand of Eva. Fortunately for his own 
interests, he has to fulfil the duties of ‘‘ marker” 
on this occasion. The marker’s province is to 
chalk on a board the errors in rhyme and metre 
made by the aspirant for admission to the guild, 
and any excess over seven faults secures his re- 
jection. A highly humorous episode is that 
when the ‘‘leges tabulaturz” are read by one 
of the company in a sonorous voice, each sen- 
tence ending with a florid cadence, which is 
echoed by the orchestra. All being in readiness, 
Walter is bidden to mount a high chair, some 
one announces that ‘‘ The singer sits,” and the 
marker, who is placed behind a curtain, replies, 
“Now commence.” Walter’s song is a beautiful 
ode on spring and love, but technically it is full 
of faults, and Beckmesser interrupts him at the 
end of the second verse, exhibiting the board 
covered with chalk marks. The candidate in- 
fdignantly resents the interruption, and Hans 
Sachs, who has recognized the merit of his com- 
position, sides with him ; but the other masters 
are overawed by Beckmesser, and amid a scene 
of some confusion declare the failure of the 
dort. This finale is written in Wagner’s 
broadest and most elaborate style. The scene 
of the second act is laid in a street in Nurem- 
berg, with Pogner’s dwelling on the right and 
the more humble abode of Hans Sachs on the 
left. After some lively business, in which 
David, his companion apprentices, and _ his 
somewhat elderly lady love Magdalene, Eva’s 
nurse, take part, there is an interesting scene, 
partly tender, partly humorous, between Eva 
and Sachs. The maiden is anxious to learn how 
Walter fared at the trial. ‘‘ All is lost for him,” 
isthe reply ; ‘‘he who is a master born has the 
worst chance among masters.” In a subsequent 
solen interview, the young gallant speaks to 
Eva in very disrespectful terms of the master- 
fsingers, and the pair propose flight as the only 
resource left to them. Hans Sachs overhears 
this arrangement and determines to thwart it, 
8 being altogether unwise. Then Beckmesser 
appears with a lute, intent upon serenading 
Eva. He has great difficulty in tuning his in- 
strument, and his song is equally ridiculous in 
words and music. Hans Sachs does his best 
to spoil the performance by hammering as 
loudly as possible on his last, and singing mean- 
vhile a broadly humorous ditty about Eve and 
the invention of boots and shoes. In response 
to Beckmesser’s remonstrances he repeats the 
yrords used by the marker towards Walter’s song 
st the trial, and the unhappy lover is further 
kssailed by David, who fancies the serenade to 
b¢ intended for his Magdalene. The disturbance 
now begins to arouse the neighbours, lights 
pppear at the windows, people come forth in 
lemi-toilette, and a ‘free fight” on a most 
é xtensive scale commences. ‘This is the only 
iod of Part of the opera that can fairly be termed noisy, 
nd of course mere clamour is here justifiable 
Oacertain extent. Any other composer would 
ave brought down the curtain at the climax 
Mf the disturbance ; but not so Wagner. The 
burghers eventually drive their mischief-loving 
Pprentices indoors, the crowds disperse, and 

en quiet has settled down once more the 
noon rises over the quaint old city, and the 
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night watchman, with his melancholy horn, 
paces the deserted street, calling in a hoarse 
voice, ‘* Hear, you people, and take good heed; 
let no evil spirit your souls deceive. Praise 
God the Lord.” 

Musicians will scarcely require to be informed 
that the third act of ‘Die Meistersinger’ opens 
in Hans Sachs’s house, for the dreamy and 
meditative introduction has been frequently 
played in our concert-rooms, and the scene it is 
intended to illustrate fully described in pro- 
gramme books. The movement does not come 
to a full close, for David appears at the door, 
and the penultimate chord is followed by the 
light tripping phrase identified with the merry, 
vain, and good-hearted youth. It is St. John’s 
Day, and a public singing competition is to be 
held in the afternoon, at which Eva’s fate is to 
be decided. It should be further explained that 
Hans Sachs has foiled Walter’s intended elope- 
ment with Pogner’s daughter, and has given the 
too impatient lover hospitality for the night. 
He now appears and relates that he has had a 
beautiful morning dream, which Sachs advises 
him to mould into a song as being, probably, 
a poetic inspiration—a Wagnerian reference to 
Schopenhauer’s dream theory. Walter obeys, 
and his friend suggests alterations in matters 
of detail with a view to satisfying the master- 
singers. Subsequently, Beckmesser turns up, and, 
observing the draft of the poem on the table, ima- 
gines it to be Sachs’s composition, and begs it of 
him, as hehas been so disturbed by the events of 
the night as to be unable to compose anything 
worthy of the coming contest. Sachs consents, 
and he bears it off in triumph. Eva is the next 
to arrive, and aserious and thoughtfully written 
scene ensues, concluding with a _ beautiful 
quintet. The scene then changes to a meadow 
by the Pegnitz, where crowds of people are 
assembled for the singing competition. The 
choruses of the various trade guilds, the dances 
of the younger folk, and the stately march of 
the mastersingers combine in the production 
of a stirring pageant. When everything is in 
readiness, Beckmesser is called upon to sing, 
and he makes a dismal attempt to fit Walter’s 
beautiful poem to his own absurd tune. Having 
failed to master the words, he utters the most 
egregious nonsense, and at last retires in ex- 
treme discomfiture amid the jeers of the crowd. 
Walter then steps forward and performs the 
ode. He is greeted with universal applause, 
and is at once offered the honour of mastership, 
which at first he haughtily declines, though 
after reproof from Hans Sachs he accepts it. 
The march of the mastersingers and a general 
glorification of German art bring the work to an 
imposing conclusion. 

Dramatically and poetically ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ is equal to the best of its companion 
works. With a few strokes of genius Wagner 
contrives to invest his personages with the attri- 
butes of humanity. The deep, noble, yearning 
rature of Hans Sachs is very powerfully ex- 
pressed, and the character of Beckmesser is 
scarcely less graphic. If the general lesson 
sought to be conveyed by the drama embodies 
the views of Wagner himself on art matters, he 
is less radical than is commonly supposed. The 
moral here is that although “‘ art is progressive, 
rules are useful, and are only to be broken by 
those who have learned how to observe them ”— 
a principle that will surely meet with acceptance 
by musicians of all shades of opinion. The per- 
formance of this opera at Munich was no less 
admirable than the rest of the series. Although 
the orchestra employed is smaller than that of 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’ the part-writing is even 
more polyphonic, and the number of indepen- 
dent voice parts adds materially to the difficulties 
of the conductor. Only once, however, was any 
unsteadiness apparent, and then Herr Lewi 
quickly restored order among his forces. 
Among the principals, Herr Reichmann merits 
the most prominent mention for his dignified 
and forcible embodiment of Hans Sachs, and 





Herr Mayer may be commended for his quiet 
humour as Beckmesser, a character easily capable 
of being lowered to the level of a buffoon. Herr 
Nachbaur as Walter and Frau Wekerlin as Eva 
were fairly acceptable. H. F. 








Riusical Gossip. 


Tue full programme of the Norwich musical 
festival, which takes place between the 11th 
and the 14th of next month, has just been 
issued. The preliminary announcement was 
noticed in these columns at the time of its 
appearance some months since (Athenewm, June 
4th). There are a few variations in the revised 
document, the chief being that neither Sir Julius 
Benedict’s new cantata nor Mr. D’Albert’s 
Orchestral Suite is included — probably from 
their not being completed in time. But even 
with these omissions the festival promises to be 
one of unusual musical interest, especially for 
the prominence given to works by English com- 
posers. Sullivan’s ‘Martyr of Antioch,’ Cowen’s 
‘St. Ursula,’ A. Goring Thomas’s ‘Sun Wor- 
shippers,’ J. F. Barnett’s ‘Harvest Festi- 
val,’ G. A. Macfarren’s Overture to ‘St. John 
the Baptist,’ Walter Macfarren’s Overture to 
‘Henry V.,’ and E. Prout’s Organ Concerto 
furnish, indeed, a selection from the English 
repertory which, though necessarily not ex- 
haustive, is fairly representative of native art. 
The only criticism to which the scheme is 
open is that the conductor, Mr. Randegger, has 
shown undue modesty in the exclusion of his 
own name from the programmes. The principal 
vocalists announced are Madame Albani, Miss 
Mary Davies, Mrs. Osgood, Madame Patey, 
Madame Mudie-Bolingbroke, and Messrs. E. 
Lloyd, Barton M‘Guckin, F. King, Brockbank, 
and Santley. The list of the orchestra, led by 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus, is exceedingly strong. Dr. 
Burnett will preside at the organ, and Dr. 
Horace Hill will be the chorus-master. 

M. Jvutes Barsrer’s libretto of Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘Frangoise de Rimini’ was read to the 
performers at the Paris Opéra last week, all the 
interpreters of the work, excepting those of 
Virgil and Beatrice, which are not yet decided 
upon, being present. Le Ménestrel speaks of 
the poem as admirable, and abounding in 
dramatic situations. The cast of the work 
includes Mdlles. Salla and Richard ; MM. Las- 
salle, Sellier, Gailhard, and Giraudet. The parts 
are in the hands of the artists, and the rehear- 
sals have already commenced. 

A NEw opera, ‘ La Taverne des Trabans,’ the 
libretto by MM. Jules Barbier and Erckmann- 
Chatrian, the music by M. Henri Maréchal, is 
in preparation at the Opéra Comique, Paris. 

M. Bovurcavutt-DucoupRay, one of the pro- 
fessors at the Conservatoire of Paris, is at 
present making a tour through Brittany for the 
purpose of obtaining from the peasants as com- 
plete a collection as possible of Breton melodies. 

Messrs. Scuort, of Mainz, have recently pur- 
chased the copyright of Wagner's ‘ Parsifal,’ and 
the work will be published as speedily as possible, 
in view of the performances in Bayreuth next 
summer. 

An abridgment of Mendel’s great ‘ Musikal- 
isches Conversations-Lexicon,’ prepared by Dr. 
A. Reissmann, the editor, since Herr Mendel’s 
death, of the larger work, is about to be published 
under the title of ‘Handlexicon der Tonkunst.’ 
The work will appear in seventeen or eighteen 
parts, at 50 pfennige each, and is expected to be 
completed early next year. 








DRAMA 
Bramatic Sossiy. 

Tue reopening, under the management of Mr. 
John Clayton, of the Court Theatre is fixed for 
this evening. A new drama, called ‘ Honour,’ 
will be produced. 
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Mrs. Scorr Sippoxs- will commence on the 
24th of October a period of management, 
necessarily brief, of the Haymarket Theatre. 
A poetical play by Mr. W. S. Raleigh, entitled 
‘Queen and Cardinal,’ will then be produced, 
Mrs. Siddons taking the character of Anne 
Boleyn, and Mr. Swinbourne that of Wolsey. 
Misses Rose Leclereq and B. Henri, Messrs. 
Macklin, Kemble, Lablache, and Compton, are 
also in the cast. 

A pRAMA imported from America and entitled 
‘ Baffled,’ which has been produced at the Stan- 
dard Theatre, serves to introduce to the London 
public Miss Gertrude Irving, an actress also of 
America. 

Two novelties have been produced at the 
Odéon. The first, a sufficiently gloomy piece, 
treating of masculine infidelity, is by M. Louis 
Tiercelin. It is in four acts and in verse, and 
is entitled ‘Un Voyage de Noces.’ ‘ Le Rival 
pour Rire,’ which follows, is a gay one-act comedy 
by M. Grenet-Dancourt. In the former piece 
the heroine is finely played by Madame Tessan- 
dier ; the latter is briskly interpreted by MM. 
Amaury and Bremont and Mdlle. Sisos. 

‘La Bicne av Bors’ has once more been 
revived at its old home, the Porte Saint Martin. 

At the Comédie Parisienne a five-act drama 
by M. Jean Malus has been produced, with the 
title of ‘Léa.’ It obtained a certain measure of 
success, principally due to a strong concluding 
situation. 
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of Cheap Second-hand BOOKS, in all Departments of Literature, 

sted free to Kookbuyers soon as issued by J. W. P. Epwarps, 12, St. 
‘erburgh- street, Chester. 





IBLIOMANITA. EDWARD AVERY'S CATALOGUE, 

Part 17, just ready, containing, amongst other Second-hand Books, 

the Popeezaphics Works of Grose and Pennant, Drawings by Cruik- 

shank, Facetix, Old Novels, London, &c. Post free one stamp.—18, Car- 
lisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


O COLLECTORS of OLD BOOKS.—A CatTa- 
LOGUE of an extensive Collection of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS now ready. Catalogue sent post free on receipt of address and 
mny stamp.—THomas Beer, 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, W. 
ibraries purchased. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOK LIST. 


——~>——— 


JOURNALISTIC LONDON. 


A Special Feature of 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 


Will be a First Paper on 


JOSEPH HATTON. With 9 Illustrations, from Sketches by M. W. 
Ridley, and Photographs, Engraved by Deis, Stewart, and Kruell. 
Head-Piece—Fire-Place in the Cock Tavern—Dr. Johnson's House 
Crane Court—F. C. Burnand—J. R. Robinson—F. H. Hill—Archibald 
Forbes—Justin McCarthy. 





AT THE LIBRARIES. 
The BRAES of YARROW: a Romance. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘Robin Gray,’ ‘In Honour 
Bound,’ ‘ For the King,’ ‘ In Love and War,’ &c. 3 vols. 3ls 6d. 
Also, 


CECILY’S DEBT: a Novel, By Mrs. 
A. B. CHURCH, Author of ‘ For Name and Fame,’ ‘Greymore,’ &c. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
And 


SURRENDER: a Novel. By Leslie 
KEITH, Author of ‘A Simple Maiden,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
“In these two unpretentious little volumes we find more natural 
talent, right feeling, and good drawing of c haracter than in nine-tenths 
of the novels that issue each season from the press.'’—Daily News. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. nearly 400 pages, price 10s. 6d. 


The POSTAGE and TELEGRAPH 
STAMPS of GREAT BRITAIN. By “aga pepo — pias 
BRICK and WILLIAM A. 8. WESTOBY. With upw I 
Illustrations. Compiled and Published for the Philatelic ‘Society, 
London 

See Leading Article on this work in the Daily News of Sept. 8. 





The TWO NEW VOLUMES of the SERIES of “ ILLUSTRATED 
BIOGRAPHIES of the GREAT ARTISTS ” are— 


ALBRECHT DURER,. By Richard 


FORD HEATH, M.A. Hertford College, Oxford. Fully illustrated 
by Wood Engravings from the Pictures by the Painter. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 

And 


MANTEGNA and FRANCIA, By 


JULIA CARTWRIGHT, Author of ‘ Varallo and her Painter,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





Now ready, small post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


ANGLING LITERATURE. By 


OSMOND LAMBERT. This book is neatly printed on hand-made 
paper, rough edges, and bound in parchment. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISE- 
MENTS for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the 
above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and 
BILLS by the 10th, October. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





OOD'S MAGAZINE, for 

1881. No. DCCXCII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

The FIXED PERIOD. Part 1 

The DECADENCE of FRENCHWOMEN. 

UNCLE Z. (Conclusion.) 

A NEW DON QUIXOTE. 

DENIS. 

The THREATENED ABOLITION of BANK-NOTES. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES,.—No, V. CARLO GOLDONI. 

TARIFF REFORM. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


~~ a 
THE LAST NEW BOARD SCHOOL, Oban- 

street.—Sce the BUILDER (4d.; by post, 4}d.) for View, Plans, 
and Section; View in Rothenburg ; High School for Girls, Manchester ; 
and Designs for Tablets—Tidal Port for London—The Word “ Nature ’— 
Commercial Value of Art—The Livadia—Keighley—Building Congress, 
Dantzic — Ipswich—Sanitary Progress—Aspects of the Trades Unions 
Congress, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 


ENGLISH ETCHINGS.—Monthly, price 3s. 6d. 
Japanese Proof Parts, 21s. 

(OCTOBER) —LONDON : Sir PAUL, PINDAR'S 

2 PETERSFIELD, 

HALL, ASTON, by 


Brack Ww OCTOBER, 








eee of Part V. 
HOUSE, by Percy Thomas (first of a Series).—NEA 
HAMPSHIRE. by — ee —The ENTRANCE 
Oliver Baker . Reeves, 185, Fleet-street. 


KPITrioNs DE L U 


Thackeray's Works. 24 vols. imperial 8vo. 31/. 10s. 

Fliot's Romola, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 30 

Drummond's Old Edinburgh. Large Paper, folio, 12. 12s. 

Stevenson's Edinburgh in the Olden Time. Folio, 5l. Ss. 

Nicholson's Gaelic Proverbs. Large Paper, 4to. li. 6s. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 





xX £E. 


Now ready, Vol. XII.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 
ECORDS of the PAST; being English Trans- 


lations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Published 
under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Edited by 
Ss. ee LL.D. With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 





Now ready, 


PAMPHLET, by KvukKLos, on FAIR-TRADE, 
FREE-TRADE, and UNRESTRICTED COMPETITION ; recom- 


mending Promotion of Home Industry and Colonial Prosperity as the 

National Policy of Great Britain 

at 2s. 6d. per dozen for stamps. 
Wertheimer, Lea & Co Circus-place, London Wall 


Price 3d. ; post free from Publishers 





The TWO NEW ADDITIONS to LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS are— 
SUNRISE: a Story of these Times, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &c. 
Small post 8vo. 6s. 


“The best of the novelist’s writings.’’—John Bull. 


And 


The TRUMPET MAJOR: a Tale. By 


THOMAS HARDY, Author of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd.’ 
Small post 8yo. 6s. 


The CRUISE of the WALNUT SHELL. 


Written and Illustrated by ANDRE. Beautiful Chromo-lithograph 
Illustrations. Small 4to. price 5s. 








The CORNET of HORSE: a Tale of 


Marlborough’s Wars. By G. A. HENTY, War Correspondent of the 
Standard, Author of ‘The Young Buglers,’ ‘The Young Franc- 
Tire rs,’&c. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations by H. Petherick, and 
5 Plans of Battle-fields. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


The UNION JACK: a Magazine of 
Healthy, Stirring Tales of Adventure by Land and Sea for Boys. 
Volume II. Edited by G. A. HENTY, Bpecial Correspondent of the 
Standard, Author of ‘The March to fagdala,’ &c. Containing 
4 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Royal 4to. cloth, price 
7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 


The SILVER SOCKETS, and other 


Shadows of Redemptiun. By Rev. C. H. W. ALLER, M = Author of 
‘ Names on the Gates of Pearl,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 











CAMBRIDGE TRIFLES; or, Splut- 


terings from an Undergraduate Pen. By the ouner of ‘A Day of 
my Life at Eton,’ &c. Small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Now ready, square 18mo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


The EMERSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


With a fine entirely new Portrait and 12 Illustrations. A beautiful 

little volume, like the ‘Longfellow Birthday Book’ which is so 

popular. It contains selections made with great care from both the 

tiga and eames works of Ralph Waldo Emerson for every day of 
e year. 





London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 








L. REEVE & CO’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—e 
Vol, VII. ready October 1, 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PLANT 


By Professor H. BAILLON. Super-royal 8vo. Vols. I. toy 
2,788 Wood Engravings, 25s. each. 1. with 


Part IV. ready October 1, 


7 ra ATT nv 
The BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Ihy. 
trated and Described by HENRY CHARLES LANG, MD. Fs 
&e. To be completed in about 20 Monthly Parts, Super-royal Syo. 
each containing 4 Coloured Piates and 16 pages of Letter. ~press, Dele 
3s. 6d. Subscription for the entire Work, 60s. in advance. Prospectus 
may be had on application. 


Part IV. ready shortly, with 18 Plates, 31s. 6d. Coloured ; 
1és. Uncoloured, 
The LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON, } 
To a leis in 12 Pari, 


FREDERIC MOORE, F.Z.S., &c. 
forming 3 vols. 4to. w ith 215 Golourea Plate: 


Supplied to Subscribers for the enn Work only, 


Part 442 ready October 1, 


The BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. — Figurs 
and Descriptions of New and Rare Plants of Interest to the Botan). 
cal Student, and suitable for the Garden, Stove, or Greenhouse, By 
Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B. F.R.S., Director of the Royal Garden, 


Kew. 
Part 118 ready October 1, 
The FLORAL MAGAZINE. New Series, 


Enlarged to royal 4to. Coloured Plates and Descriptions of the 
choicest New Flowers for the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. 
Edited by RICHARD DEAN. 


NOW READY. 
The LARVZE of the BRITISH LEPIDO- 


PTERA, and their Food Plants. By OWEN 8S. WILSON. With 
Life-size Figures, Drawn and Coloured from Nature, by Eleanor 
Wilson. Super-royal 8vo. With 40 elaborately Coloured Plates, 
containing upwards of 600 Figures of Lary on their Food Planu, 
price 63s. 


FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By SirJ,D, 


HOOKER, K.C.S.I. C.B., &.; assisted by various Botanists, Par 
VIII. 10s 6d. 
Vols. I. and II. 32s. each. 


FAMILIAR INDIAN FLOWERS: a Series 
of 30 Coloured Plates, with Letter-press. By LENA LOWIS. With 
30 Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA: 1 


Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, ot 
Naturalized in, the British Isles. By G. BENTHAM, F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition, 12s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH FLORA: 


a Series of Wood Engravings, with Dissections, of British Plans. 
Drawn by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S.,and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. Form 
ing an Illustrated Companion to Bentham’s ‘ Handbook ’ and other 
British Floras. Crown 5vo. 1,306 Wood Engravings, 12s. 


OUTLINES of BOTANY, as Introductory to 


Local Floras, By G. BENTHAM, F.R.S. 1s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the FLORA of MEY- 
TONE, and toa WINTER FLORA of the ae VIERA, including the 
Coast from Marseilles to Genoa. By J. TREHERNE MOGGRIDGE, 

F.L.S. Royal 8vo. complete in 1 vol. 99 Coloured Plates, 63s. 


HARVESTING ANTS and TRAP-DOOR 
SPIDERS ; Notes and Observations on their Habits and Dwellins. 

By J. T. MOGGRIDGE, F.L.S. With a SUPPLEMENT of 160 pp. 

and 8 additional Plates, 17s. The Supplement separately, cloth, 7s 


The NARCISSUS: its History and Culture, 
With Coloured Figures of all known Species ‘and Principal Varieties 
By F. W. BURBIDGE, and a Review of the Classification by J. Gd 
BAKER, F.L.S. Super-royal 8vo. 48 Coloured Plates, 32s, 


DOMESTIC BOTANY : an Exposition of th 


Structure and Classification of Plants, and of their uses se et 
orem Medicine, and Manufacturing dni g-peol 40! 

ITH, A.L.S., ex-Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Cow br 
16 3 Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, l6s. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, Familiar 


Described in the Four Seasons. By THOMAS MOORE, FLS 
24 Coloured Plates. 16s. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M4. 


BERKELEY. 24 Coloured Plates, 30s. 
BRITISH MUSSES. By the Rev. M/ 
BERKELEY. 24 Coloured Plates, 21s. 





L, REEVE & Co, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garle 
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FREDERICK WARNE & G0., PUBLISHERS. 


ene 











A FINE-ART PUBLICATION FOR 1881—1882. 





In small 4to. price 6s. picture boards, 


THE MAY BLOSSOM; 


OR, THE 


7 PRINCESS AND HER PEOPLE. 





“te This Volume, quite in advance of its predecessors in Engraving, 


-|0rigmal Designs, and Colour Printing, is executed by Dauzien Broruers, 


oryof ftom Original Paintings by 
soa H. H. EMMERSON, OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


“eithe principal Illustrator of ‘Afternoon Tea’; and the accompanying Verses 


vsewegate also by Marton M. Winerave, the Author of the Rhymes in ‘ Afternoon 


9 


of the Tea. 





nilias| V.B—As the First Edition is nearly exhausted by American Orders and English Sales, 
immediate application is necessary to secure a supply. 





t-gard LONDON: BEDFORD-STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW BOOKS and NEW 
EDITIONS to be PUBLISHED by 
DAVID DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH, 
in OCTOBER and NOVEMBER. 





ERRORS in the USE of ENGLISH. 


By the late WILLIAM B. HODGSON, LL.D., Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
1 vol. crewn 8vo. 


Il 


RECOLLECTIONS of CURIOUS 


CHARACTERS and PLEASANT PLACES. By 
CHARLES LANMAN, Author of ‘A Summer in the 
Wilderness,’ &c. 

Contents. 


The WIZARD of ANTICOSTI—FOREST RECOLLEC- 
TIONS—The HUNTERS of the SEA ELEPHANT— 
AROUND CAPE HORN—MONTAUK POINT—SALMON- 
FISHING on the JACQUES CARTIER—The BOY-HUNTER 
of CHICOUTIMIE—The POTOMAC FISHERMAN— 
SWORD-FISH FISHING — NEWFOUNDLAND — BLOCK 


ISLAND, &c. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 


Ill. 
THE RHIND LECTURES FOR 1880. 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN 


TIMES. Second Series. CELTIC ART. By JOSEPH 
ANDERSON, Keeper of the Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh. 

1. METAL WORK: BROOCHES. 

2. STONE WORK: MONUMENTS. 

3. ART of the MONUMENTS. 

4. SYMBOLISM of the MONUMENTS. 

5. INSCRIBED MONUMENTS: CELTIC and OGHAM. 

6. INSCRIBED MONUMENTS: RUNIC and ROMAN 

LETTERS. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


IV 


STUDIES in ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By JAMES GAIRDNER and JAMES SPEDDING. 


. The LOLLARDS. 

2. Bir JOHN FALSTAFF. 

- KATHERINE of ARKAGON’S FIRST 
SECOND MARRIAGES. 

4, CASE of Sir THOMAS OVERBURY. 

5. DIVINE RIGHT of KINGS. 

6. SUNDAY, ANCIENT and MODERN. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


“ 


and 


v. 


PICTURES from the ORKNEY 


ISLANDS. By JOHN T. REID, Author of ‘ Art Ram- 
bles in Shetland.’ In 1 vol. 4to. with numerous LIllus- 
trations. 


VI. 


LIFE of Sir DAVID BREWSTER. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

VII 


JOHNNY GIBB, of GUSHETNEUK, 


in the PARISH of PYKETILLIM. By WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, Author of ‘ Notes and Sketches of 
Northern Rural Life,’ ‘Life among my Ain Folk,’ &c. 
Seventh Edition. With 20 Illustrations, Portraits, and 
Landscape, by George Reid, R.S.A. 1n 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


vitr, 


DARROLL, and other POEMS. By 


WALTER COOK SPENS, Advocate. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Ix 


The COLLECTED WORKS of JOHN 
BROWN, M.D., Author of ‘Rab and His Friends,, 
With a Portrait. In 3 vols. extra feap. 8vo. 

%. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


The LIFE of OUR LORD. 


WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. In 1 vol. crown &vo. 


By 








Edinburgh: Davip DovG.Las, 


NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, a New and 


Infallible System to LEARN in Three Months how to Kead, 


Write, and Pronounce Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. DE | 


FALLON, B.A. K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo. pp. 791, price 8s. 
London: Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 





Just published, Div. I., price 8s. 6d. 


HE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL of BEACONSFIELD, KG, and his TIMES. By ALEX- 
ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A., Author of ‘Sir Robert Walpole, 
a Political Biography,’ ‘The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,’ 
* Representative Statesmen,’ &c. To be completed in Five Divisions. 
Cloth, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. each. 
traits beautifully executed on Steel. 
William Mackenzie, 69, Ludgate-hill, E.C.; Edinburgh and Dublin, 


Illustrated with a Series of Por- 








AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
This day is published, 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d 


“A remarkably interesting and indeed masterly creation....It is per- 
formed here with the ease of effortless strength, and it is only on reflec- 
tion that we perceive how great a triumph of subtle and delicate art 
has really been achieved.’’—Spectator. 


T USH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; 
Or, John West's Colonial Experiences. 
By A. C. GRANT. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“This whole picture of colonial life may be read without skipping, 
and we are mistaken if it will not repay perusal much more than nine- 
tenths of the novels and stories Pace out by a mob of authors who 
delude themselves into the belief that they are able to amuse and in- 
struct society.’’"—Saturday Review. i ys 

‘‘ There is a fulness of incident and a brightness and vigour of style 
throughout the volumes which carry the reader along.’ : 

Manchester Examiner. 

*« Any one who wants a good hearty laugh, such as he could get out of 
the choicest tit-bits in Dickens, cannot do better than procure these 
volumes.’’—Glasgow News. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
BRUPovHA and EARLY BUDDHISM. 


By ARTHUR LILLIE (late Regiment of Lucknow). 
With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the Author. 


‘Is a boon to inquisitive readers. It covers a large field of investiga- 
tion, but it is compact as well as comprehensive. The style is clear and 
pleasing; the woodcuts of ancient symbols are curious and suggestive ; 
and the author is evidently familiar with hissubject, especially as regards 
the legendary and historical Buddhaand the relations between Buddhism 
and Christianity. There is also much learned information about the 
serpent, the tree, the sun, the solar god-man, &c.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“None can fail to be struck with the singular similarity of the legends 
that cluster round the Buddha and the Christ....The publication of Mr. 
Lillie’s work, the fruit, he tells us, of nine years’ study, should do much 
to present a more truthful view of the subject. To him the agnostic 
school of Buddhism is a comparatively late development.” 

Psychological Review. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


| 





—— 
Crown Syo. price 5s. 
OROTHY’S TROTH, and other Poems, ByE 
RIDGWAY. . 
Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 
ss aoiamadit cient 
THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDER for the 
SESSION 1881-82. Price 3s.; by post, 3s. 63d. 
Manchester: J. E. Cornish. London: Macmillan & Co, 
Ready October 1, demy 8vo. pp. 340, with 100 Illustrations, price 7s. 61, 


cloth extra, a New Voiume of 


LD YORKSHIRE. 


Edited by W 
SMITH. TLLTAM 


Introduction by Canon RAINE, M.A. 
London: Longmans & Co. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s. 


Ra 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 

only Successful Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERTG 

WATTS, M.D. F.R.S.L. F.C.8., &¢, 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish: 
square, London, W. 

London: C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 


—$——.— 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD- srReEgr 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


- nae a, 
U N FIRE OF Fics 
Threadneedle-street, E.C. Charing Cross, 8.W 
Oxford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 
Established 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances effected. 
Sum insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 
LIGHTNING LOSSES, whether by Fire or Concussion, admitted, 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary, 
—anaisiontaconomeseneinenat oe: 
THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND 


GLOBE 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Life and Annuity Fund............:.sseeeeeeeeeees £3,174,302 
General Keserve and Fire Re-Insurance Fund .... £1,500,000 
The total invested Funds exceeding e6 
The Fire Income for 1880 alone was 
The total Income for the Year 
The magnitude of the Company's Business enables it to accept In 
surances on the most favourable terms. 
Total Claims Paid £16,809,152, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—In the new Participating Series (Table B) the 
large reversionary Konus of 35s. per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured by Policies in that class was declared for the Quinquennium 
ended December, 1878. 
No Insurer is involved in the slightest liability of Partnership. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at MICHAELMAS should be paid 
within fifteen days therefrom. 
Loudon Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


| LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 2 GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN EVERY PART OF LONDON. 





REVISED LISTS of Works recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 


postage free on application. 


*.* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lirrep), NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





On WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th, PRICE 2d. 
FIRST NUMBER CF 


THE CLERICAL WORLD. 


Edited by Revs. CANON SPENCE, M.A., and J. S. EXELL, 
Editors of ‘The Pulpit Commentary.’ 


Every WEDNESDAY, price 2d. Order of any Bookseller. 


THE 





THE LATE PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
Now ready, with Fine Portrait, price 5s. cloth extra, 
FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE: 
THE STORY OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S LIFE. 
*,* The Author's Life of President Lincoln ran through Thirty-six Editions. 


London: HoppER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


By W. M. THAYER, 
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NEW WORK BY MR. DARWIN. 


On October 10th, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS, 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR HABITS. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, LL.D. F.R.S. 


JOHN MurrAy, Albemarle-street. 





IN A FEW DAYS, 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON DAVOS PLATZ. 


DAVOS PLATZ AS AN ALPINE WINTER 
STATION FOR CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of ‘A Wingless Angel,’ &c. 
With Scientific Notes on the Food, Air, and Water by PHILIP HOLLAND, F.C.S. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 
Order through any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





—_— 


The Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all important Works of the Present and Past 
Seasons, and includes the most recent Foreign Publications and the newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the best and newest Literature, a Library of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly 
Journals, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, Dining and "Luncheon Rooms, Smoking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of 
a first-class Club. 
*,* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers without distinction as to 
amounts of Subscriptions; and Subscribers, at their qn, wanadivennsne have Volumes of Music instead of Books, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
TOWN. 





HALF YEAR. ONE YEAR. 
CLASS £.s. d. Re @, 
A—TWO VOLUMES _.... 012 0 ooo 110 
B—THREE VOLUMES.. 018 0 ‘ 1ll 6 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, delivered free 140 220 
D—SIX VOLUMES ditto 116 0 33 0 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES ditto 28 0 40 
And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are divided to meet the convenience of 


Subscribers. 

Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of the Reference Library, the Reading 
and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, &c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, 
to introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


ONE YEAR. 
CLASS &. 8. d. 
P—TWELVE VOLUMES 440 
G—TWENTY VOLUMES 6 6 0 


And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 


COUNTRY. 


HALF YEAR, ONE YEAR. 

CLASS & s. d. a. * &@ 
H—FIVE VOLUMES ‘ on “ 140 22 0 
I—NINE VOLUMES ..... wail ove 116 0 33 0 
K—TWELVE VOLUMES " 28 0 440 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES 300 ‘os ot ose 5650 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES 312 0 . “oe 6 60 


Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described ‘above, Two Guineas per annum, 

Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above. 

Subscribers Lb and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 


THE DINING-ROOMS. 


The Dining-Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library 
vill also be able to make arrangements for Dinners to private parties. 

The Club Dinner, price 3s. 6d., is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 P.M. 

Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all 


further information upon application, 
SURPLUS BOOKS. 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest current prices. 
list of Surplus Books post free on application. 


THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, and Con- 
certs, &c. Seats secured by letter or telegram. Special Terms to Subscribers to the Library. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), New Bond Street, W. 


KE PP 8’S C OC O A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 


JAMES Epps & Co, HOMG@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 
MAKERS OF EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE FOR AFTERNOON USE, 


The September 











AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


79, PALL MAL 
For LIVES ONLY. SSTARLISHED 1907. 
Capital Subscribed ee ° ++ £1,500,000 
Paid-up oo ee o e+ £167,867 
Accumulated Funds Inv ested o . «+ £3,051,954 
Nett Annual Income .. . £367,763 


GEORGE | HU MPHREY 8, iste and Secretary. 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN ! 








A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, 
May be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinda 
The Right Hen. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 

Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 230,0008. 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
1,630,600. has been paid as COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and 
West-End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, oe g Cross, or 64, Corn- 
hill, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE NATIONAL STAN DARD LAN D, MORT- 
GAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Capital, 500,000/., in 50,000 Shares of 101. each. 
Deposit on application, 5s. per Share ; on peered ay 5s. per Share ; 
10s. per Share One Month after Allotment. 
“on ne... intend that the Sharesshall bear Interest at the rate of 
—— r cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, together with participation. 
in sonuses which may from time to time be declared. 
Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of MAR, Wilton, Ross, Herefordshire ; 
and Scottish Club, Piceadill y, W. 
Bankers. 

The CONSOLIDATED BANK, Limited, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE & CO., Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs. LUMLEY & LUMLEY, 15, Old Jewry Chambers, Bank, E.C., 

and 37, Conduit-street, Bond-street, W. 
Applications for Prospectuses and full information can be obtained of 
the Secretary, 18, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21,. 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e@ the above Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially ad: 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commod — 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from 61. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-roem Suites, from 9. 9s. to 45 Guineas, 
Dining-room Suites, from 7!. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


ALUTARIS WATE R 
TWO SHILLINGS per DOZEN in LONDON, 
Or Half-a-Crown packed for the Country, 
LARGE CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES. 














Guaranteed 
PURE “wy WATER. 
ted 
With Carbonic Acid, and nothing else! No Soda! No Minerals! 
o Impurities! 
Sunes by post to 
SALUTARIS WATER COMPANY, 236, Fulham-road, London, 8.W. 


|) alia & af A MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
m as the best remedy for 
EARTBURN, HEAD- 





e safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
UTUMNAL MEDICINE.— OLD Dr. JACOB. 
TOWNSEND'S SARSAPARILLA is the most effective and pleasant 
Remedy for all Blood and Skin Diseases, Gout, Pimples, Eruptions, &c. 
Invaluable during Autumn and Spring. 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d , and 1ls.—131, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EAL & SON 


HAVE ADDED 


ITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 
BED-koomM FURNITURE 


A Catalogue of Bed-room Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free by post. 














HEAL & SON, 195 to 198, Tottenham Court-road, London, W. 


Hey vyaAdDI JANO S. 





“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
Londen Medical Record, 
“Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
Professor Roberts, M.D. F.R.C.P.. 


Recommended by Professors Von LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c. 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. and 2s, 
per bottle, 
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LIST OF NEW AND 


In November, royal 4to. price Two Guineas, 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Designed by 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


The Work is Printed in Colours on hand-made paper, and is Illustrated by 
15 Full-Page Water-Colour Drawings, reproduced in the highest 
style of Chromo-lithography. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S 


~ 











A STORY OF IRISH LIFE IN 1881. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD. By Letitia McClintock. 


‘Mrs. McClintock knows her subject thoroughly, and is well able to communicate her knowledge...... In brief, her 


book is one of more than common merits. It is spirited, vigorous, and able from beginning to end.”—Atheneum. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN LITERATURE. By 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of ‘Studies of the Greek Poets,’ ‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ &c. 
Being Vols. IV. and V. of ‘ Renaissance in Italy,’ and concluding the Work. 2 vols. demy 8vo., 82s. 
“‘Mr. Symonds’ study of the Renaissance, thus rounded and completed, must certainly rank among the considerable 


literary monuments of our time. It is a learned, a thoughtful, and a brilliant book.” —Atheneum. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL: Sermons on the Church of England 


Edited by the Rev. R. H. HADDEN, B.A., Curate of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. With Introduction by 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


and Dissent. 
the late ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


** Full of charity and of thoughts that make for peace and unity.”—Nonconformist. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS; being Extracts from the 


Journzls and Letters of Caroline Fox of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by HORACE N. PYM. 
With a Portrait etched by HUBERT HERKOMER, A.R.A. Royal 8vo, 21s. (Jn the press. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (in October. 


TANTLER'S SISTER and other UNTRUTHFUL STORIES ; 


being a Collection of Pieces written for Public Reading. By EDWARD V. TURNER, Author of ‘T. Leaves.’ 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. {In October, 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the Gentleman Private. 


Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By James Payn, Author of ‘By 


Proxy,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Jn November. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of ‘Phyllis,’ ‘Molly 


BAWN,’ ‘ Mrs. GEOFFREY,’ &. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. By the Author of ‘Ada 


GRESHAM’ and ‘CATHERINE IRVING.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. [ Shortly. 


IN THE SPRINGTIME. By I. Henderson-Browne. 


post 8vo. 


[ Shortly. 


3 vols. 


(Shortly. 
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‘ORTHCOMING BOOKS, — 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS, 





CLIFFORD GRAY: a Romance of 
Modern Life. By W. M. HARDINGE. Post 8vo. 7s, 6¢, 


“Decidedly a noticeable book...... No part of it is dull 
The reader is interested from the beginning to the end of 
the book.”—Atheneum, 

“It is certainly fascinating enough to absorb the reader's 
entire interest up to the last page, and, when he closes the 
book, to make him feel that he has something to think over,” 

Graphic, 

** Precisely one of those books which no reader will be able 
to lay down without having finished it.”—Morning Post, 

*‘ A beautiful story, beautifully told.”—Court Journal, 

‘*The work of an artist, a poet, and a lettered man of the 
world, and as such I strongly commend it to my readers’ 
attention, for it is that literary rarity, an uncommon novel,” 

Whitehall Review, 

“Full of cleverness, and of a strange, morbid, almost 
inhuman, originality. It will bear reading more than 
once.” — Truth, 


FOUR CROTCHETS to a BAR. By 


the AUTHOR of ‘The GWILLIANS.’ 38 vols. post 8vo, 


**Pull of a lively knowledge of the world, and of rattle 

nearly always amusing, and now and then very clever.” 
Spectator, 

“There is an amazing amount of cleverness in ‘ Four 
Crotchets to a Bar,’ and a good deal of interest, pathetic and 
comic as well. It has a plot and it has a mystery; and the 
mystery is such a good one that the book can hardly fail to 
be read with avidity as a story.”—7ruth, 

“The author of ‘The Gwillians’ certainly possesses the 
first qualification for a novelist, viz., the power to amuse and 
interest one’s readers,” —Athenaum, 

“Four Crotchets to a Bar’ deserves not only to be read, 
but to be carefully studied, so clever is it and so original.” 

Whitehall Review, 

“The work of an original and a powerful mind, distin- 
guished alike for accuracy of observation and grasp of 
character. And if it had no other recommendation, the 
work deserves reading for its unstrained wit aad my 

ohn Bull, 


Mrs, GEOFFREY. By the Author of 
‘MOLLY BAWN,’ ‘ PHYLLIS,’ ‘BEAUTY’S DAUGH- 
TERS,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“<«Mrs. Geoffrey’ shows literary talent that amounts to 
instinct. In its way it is one of the cleverest and most 
graceful stories we have read for a long time.”— Times, 

““¢Mrs. Geoffrey’ is a delightful work, and ought to be 
very popular.”—Court Journal. 

“A prettier or more readable story than ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey’ 
nobody need wish to meet with.”—Scotsman, 

“* One of the pleasantest novels of the season. It is as good 
a book for lazy and happy hours as can weil be imagined or 
desired.”— Truth, 

“ Amidst so much that is dull and flaccid in recent fiction 
it is pleasant to meet with so bright and attractive a story 
as ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey.’”—John Bull, 

“One of the prettiest and most natural stories we have 
read for years, with just enough of the sensational element 
in the right place to make it exciting.”—Whitehall Review, 


On SEPTEMBER 29 (One Shilling), No. 262, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
For OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 


Contents. 

LOVE the DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 29. Advisers. 2 
School. 31. Mr. Sagar becomes a Man of Business, 

The MATCHLESS ORINDA. By Edmund W. Gosse. 

The FRENCH and ENGLISH POLICE SYSTEMS. 

THRAWN JANET. 

MAY in UMBRIA. From Rome to Terni—The Cascades of Term 
Montefalco — Foligno — Spello—Easter Morning at Assisi—Perusl 
Augusta—La Magione—Cortona—Chiusi—Gubbio— From Gubbio t) 
Fano. 

LENAU. 

A GRAPE from a THORN. 
Chap. 40. A Party of Three. 
mission. 43. An Explanation. 


Ry James Payn. (With an Iilustratiow 
41. A Party of Four, 42. The Cot 
44. An Historical Poem. 


POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. 3 vols. post 8vo. DU RYO de MADAME CALLENRET, By Proterick Locher. (ate 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor ””—Advertisements anu Business Letters to ‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 
Printed by E. J. Francis, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, and Mr, John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Iasuawp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 24, 1881. 
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